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for flowers; the cultured and the 

ignorant alike share it, and, among 
the prodigally bountiful gifts of nature, none 
help more to cultivate a love of the beautiful 
than the countless varieties of blossoming 
plants to be found in every clime. 

Wild flowers are especially dear to every- 
body, because they bring up so many delight- 
ful memories of one’s childhood; and, per- 
sonally, I am always ready to flit into the 
country as early as there is a hope of finding 
the first spring beauties and anemones or 
wind-flowers showing their delicate little 
faces above the soft green moss-carpet of the 
budding woods. 

One of the loveliest of the early blossoms 
is the wild hyacinth. It is less common in 
this country than in England, but I know 
nooks in several of the Middle States in 


4 barns is no taste so general as that 


which it grows in great profusion. Some 
song-writer describes the effect of these 
myriads of tiny bluebells as “a wisp of sea 
blown inland,” and it is the best comparison 
for them that I have ever met; the color more 
resembles that of the sea under an intense 
blue sky than anything else. A terribly 
difficult hue it is to paint, as every artist 
who attempts the undertaking learns. This 
child of early spring is seldom found outside 
the woods, and my favorite wind-flower 
loves to keep its company. One’s impulse 
always is to gather great handfuls of these 
lovely blossoms; but they and most other 
wild flowers wither so quickly that, before 
reaching home, one always feels a pang of 
remorse for having caused such a wholesale 
massacre of innocents. 

During the few weeks of their lives, there 
seems no end to the variety of wild flowers 
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in any reasonable climate, unless capricious 
spring chances to be in a mood so ill-natured 
that the last weeks of April prove a season 
of unusual cold or constant storm. 

Lady-slippers and the deep-orange marsh- 
marigolds or king-cups are great favorites 
of mine; so is the snake-flower, with its 
bowed head and quaintly spotted leaves. 
These latter plants belong to the tribe of 
orchises, and Matthew Arnold and various 
other singers have paid eloquent tribute to 
their peculiar attractiveness. 

The still more delicate wood-sorrel is well 
worth searching for in an early spring walk. 
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from the eye,” is so lovely that one would 
have marveled if it had not inspired Words- 
worth to compose a poem in its honor; but 
it always seems a shame to pluck the pretty 
thing and carry it away from its woodland 
retreat. 

I never feel this sensation in regard to our 
trailing arbutus, because it is such a hardy 
bold little chap, and the blossoms retain 
their freshness and odor better than any 
wild flower with which I am acquainted. 

The sketch of a woodland nook is not a 
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A WOODLAND NOOK, 


It is generally discovered growing in small 
patches at the foot of some tree. The bright 
yellow-green leaves look like three hearts 
joined, and they cluster so closely together 
that the almost transparent white flowers, 
marked with faint purplish veins, must have 
considerable difficulty in pushing their way 
above them. These leaves, when chewed, 
give out a sharp flavor due to the presence 
of the oxalic acid which gives the plant its 
botanical name, Oxalis acetosella. 

“The violet by a mossy stone, half hidden 


production of my own—it was sent me by 
an artist friend; but I have often seen sim- 
ilar flowers growing in as rich masses in our 
April woods. 

Later, when the forest and fruit trees 
burst into blossom, the woods and orchards 
become such paradisaical spots that I pity 
the dwellers in cities who are only familiar 
with the face of nature during the full- 
blown glory of midsummer. 

The larch is a favorite of mine, with its 
thick stocky pink blossoms; and so is the 
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willow, with its profuse tufts of golden 
stamens that look like so many thick bushy 
tails. 

The blossoms of the wych-elms are ex- 
ceedingly fragrant, and the bright-red cat’s- 
tail flowers of other elms are very effect- 
ive if less odorous. The leaves of these 
trees, like those of the ash and certain other 
varieties, do not unfold till the blossoms 
are gone; but the boughs of oaks, walnuts, 
and chestnuts are green before their flowers 
appear. 

In a tavorable April, everything bursts 
into life so suddenly and grows so fast that 


“The year’s at the spring, 

And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven— 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing, 

The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His Heaven— 

All’s right with the world!” 


When the fruit-trees blossom, the season 
for me reaches its perfection. No spectacle 
can be more beautiful than the apple-trees, 
with their pink and white flowers, the deli- 
cate tint of the peach-blossoms, the creamy 
white clusters of the pear and plum trees, 


LARCH in Flower. 


it may well be called “the month of break- 
ing bud and bursting blossom.” A week 
of genial weather is sufficient to clothe the 
willows with delicate green leaves that at 
a distance look like a vapor spread over the 
branches, and make the reddish-purple hue 
of the eim-tree flowers present a wonderful 
effect against a blue sky. 

Beautiful as autumn is, there is a sadness 
about it which makes an almost painful con- 
trast to the feeling of anticipation which the 
spring brings even to the most worn and 
weary of earth’s pilgrims. Browning has 
expressed better than any other poet the 
peculiar sensation which this season awak- 
ens: 
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and, loveliest of all, the cup-shaped flowers 
of the cherry-trees. 

In the gardens, the polyanthuses put forth 
their brilliant tints, and the tulips and 
hyacinths stand up exultant and proud in 
their beauty. The birds have all returned ; 
their nests are built, and one and all hold 
their quota of tiny eggs. 

I do not see how anybody can refrain 
from encouraging the birds to build in the 
trees on his lawn or in his garden. No 
doubt the happy little songsters will take 
toll from the cherry-trees and the currant 
and gooseberry bushes; but I am sure they 
earn it fairly. 

It is a never-ceasing pleasure to watch the 
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birds build their nests and rear their young, 
and the study of their habits is much more 
interesting than that of many of one’s com- 
monplace neighbors. The amazing powers 
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different qualities or only different degrees 
of the same quality, though at bottom I 
wonder how any sane creature who has 
studied birds and even insects can have any 


PEAR BLOSSOMS, 


of memory and observation with which birds 
are endowed are among their most remark- 
able gifts to a forgetful and heedless person 
like myself. It is sufficiently wonderful that 
a bird never has the slightest difficulty in 
returning to its nest, even when in the 
middle of a dense and tangled wood, no 
matter how far it may have strayed from 
home; but I look at them with a sort of awe 
when I see them, as I often do, come back 
year after year to the same haunt in. the 
spring, however distant may have been the 
bourne of their winter journey. 

I leave it to scientists to quarrel over the 
vexed question, which they do not seem 
likely to settle, as to whether what we call 
animal instinct and human reason are really 


doubt that the latter theory is supported by 
countless indisputable facts. 

But, as usual, I have wandered from my 
text. I set out to talk a little about flowers, 
and I find that I have occupied so much 
of the space allotted to me in chanting the 
glories of spring that I must hurry on to 
the really useful portion of my article—the 
drying of flowers and grasses for decorative 
purposes. 

The ever increasing desire for floral deco- 
rations has given rise to an industry which 
consists in skillfully preserving suitable blos- 
soms, foliage, grasses, ete., and arranging 
them into bouquets for the winter decoration 
of our honies and churches. 

True, the process of drying flowers is not 
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by any means a new invention, yet it has 
only lately been taken up as a commercial 
pursuit and one highly suitable for ladies. 

Here is, briefly, the way to proceed: 
Gather the flowers in dry weather, and bear 
in mind that not all of them can equally 
well stand this treatment. As a rule, the 
blossoms of delicate texture are much easier 
to manage than those of thick fleshy plants. 
However, practice alone can guide in the 
selection to make. 

On the other hand, the color is not pre- 
served in the same perfection on every 
specimen. Thus, the rose, the queen of 
flowers, usually turns brown, and loses its 
graceful shape, whilst pansies remain almost 
as if untouched; the geranium, in its gor- 
geous red robe, like the modest violet, 
preserves to the last its graceful bend, 
lightness, and soft giowing tints. In fact, 
it is difficult to distinguish dry specimens 
of this kind from fresh ones, even when 
they are cunningly combined in one and 
the same bouquet. 

After a sufficient quantity of flowers have 
been gathered, take the finest white sand, 
thoroughly wash it in plenty of water, and 


dry it in the oven, then pass it through a 
fine sieve to remove any particle likely to 


alter the 
tissue. 


hues of the blossoms or their 


Now put in a box, high and large enough, 
some of the flowers, at a fair distance not 
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only from each other, but also from the 
edges of the receptacle; stick their stalks 
firmly in the bed of prepared sand laid at 
the bottom; shake the sand gently from a 
sieve right over the blossoms, so as to let it 
fall like a powder over the leaves and petals, 
to imbed every part of the flowers, not 
interfering in any way with the various 
direction of the stems and twigs, and con- 
tinue until every interstice has been properly 
filled and the top of the plants covered up.’ 
The sand will absorb the greater part of 
the moisture contained in the plants. 

A wooden box answers the purpose for 
ordinary experiments, and, after having been 
filled, is to be placed for a few days in a 
dark room; but a tin one becomes indis- 
pensable when the process has to be carried 
out in its completeness. 

The tin box, with its contents, requires 
to be put in an oven heated to about one 
hundred degrees; a greater heat would burn 
the flowers, whilst insufficient heat lengthens 
the operation and rots the plants. The 
proper amount of heat can be decided by’ 
a thermometer or by experience. On an 
average, from five to six hours in the oven 
is considered sufficient. But on no account 
should the plants be touched when the box 


is taken out of the oven, as they are at that 
stage too brittle, and have to be left in a 
cool room at least a whole day, in order to 
be exposed to the moisture of the atmos- 
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phere, which will render them less fragile. 
When removed from the box, each plant 
is tenderly handled and dusted with a fine 
camel’s-hair brush, to dispose of any sand 
that might still adhere to the surface. 
This rather tedious way of drying is, 
however, not required for all kinds of plants; 
some of them, like most of the decorative 
grasses, are dried in the open air, after 
having been cut before the maturity of their 
inflorescence, and then put aside on a high 
shelf for gradual hardening. Afterward, they 
are occasionally laid for a few minutes in 
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Agrostis nebulosa, commonly known as 
“ Woman’s Tongue,” to which may be added 
the quaking, love, and feather grasses, and 
several cereals, including oats, wheat, barley, 
with the whole family of everlastings, palms, 
ferns, and conifers. 

As to the way of arranging the dried 
plants, it must be left to the taste of the 
decorator, who will gather many valuable 
hints from my three illustrations. 

A dainty specimen is given in the gracetul 
basket, bedecked with a gay ribbon bow and 
displaying a charming profusion of colored 
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front of a bright fire, as, in the instance of 
the elegant pampas grass, this gives more 
lightness and elasticity to the stalk, mean- 
while detaching and developing properly 


every panicle of its feathery flower. This 
effective grass, in company with others, can 
be dyed in a great diversity of shades. 
The number of other suitable tall grasses 
from our woods and fields is very large, and 
their home cultivation, either in pots or 
cutting-pans, is strongly recommended as a 
charming pastime for ladies. Smaller plants 
are also put into requisition, such as the 


flowers, wild grasses, reeds, etc., over which 
hover a brilliant bird and butterfly. A flat 
hand-bouquet, fan-shaped, has been chosen 
as a proof that these lovely productions of 
nature can effectively be adapted to the 
ornamentation of a lady’s toilette, as well 
as to the decoration of a screen or a wall. 

The illustration which faces the opening 
page of the paper is intended to embellish 
a hall or a cozy corner in a lofty room, and 
can be further set off with humming-birds, 
peacock’s feathers, and multicolored butter- 
flies. It stands in a low wide vase of fancy 
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wicker-work, lined with zinc and filled with 
sand, 

Anybody who tries the work will find it 
most fascinating, and to become an adept 
therein requires patience and perseverance. 

Of course, a person with strongly marked 
artistic tendencies will more speedily show 
herself a proficient in the art—for it really 
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O Tuov who reignest above, 
Look down with eyes of love 
Upon my child! 
Give, to his gentle heart, 
Of Thy sweet gifts a part, 
O Saviour mild! 


Let not his footsteps stray 
Out from the narrow way, 
O God most kind! 
Let his face fairer grow, 
Only that it may show 
A fairer mind! 


ADELAIDE E. 


deserves the name—than one who has slight 


natural taste in that direction. Still, no 
woman with a reasonable eye for color and 
a love for flowers—and how few women are 
destitute of either gift!—need despair of 
thoroughly mastering the accomplishment, 
provided she does not allow a few failures 
to discourage her in the outset. 
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COPP. 


Grant him, O mighty Power, 
Strength in temptation’s hour; 
Teach him, O Guide. 

That He who willingly 
Passed through Gethsemane, 
Stands by his side. 


Safe shall he ever be, 
Sheltered so tenderly 
Beneath Thy wing, 
And, blessed so wondrously, 
Shall my boy richer be 
Than crownéd king! 
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BY M. C. 


UNRISE over a waking world. 

The level light lay lov- 

ingly on the rose-garden, 

with its wealth of red and 

yellow and pearl-white 

y As BZ, bloom, all diamonded with 

dew. Then it crept on to 

glorify the big gray house that stood just 

behind the roses, and to stream, long and 

golden, over the wide grass-lands beyond. 

Just a breath of south-wind stirred the soft 

June air. A riot of song came from the 

birds overhead. Far up in the sky, dawn- 

mists lost their pink and faded into the clear 
blue of full day. 

Lotos Lynne seemed somehow to embody 
the beauty of summer, the freshness of the 
morning. She came down the steps with 
the springy tread that tells of youth and 
a light heart, and flashed in and out among 
her roses, clipping them with a ruthless 
hand. She was lithe and slender, with gold 
lights in her hair, and a creamy-pink flushed 
skin not unlike the tint of her, name-flower, 
the lotos of the Nile. She had wonderful 
eyes, with a hint of yellow fire in their 
depths, the foot of a sylph, the hand of 
a fairy, the poise and bearing of a princess 
regnant. 

Such she was, in fact, over the realm of 
Lynnewood. There were only herself and 
her father, Colonel Lynne, who up to this 
date, his daughter’s twentieth birthday, had 
made her will and pleasure the law of his 
life. Poverty did not cramp nor riches 
burden them. They had Lynnewood unin- 
cumbered and something over—quite all the 
colonel wanted for himself. For his daugh- 
ter, though, he had higher ambitions. She 
was so bright, so beautiful, so far beyond 
other girls, that he yearned to see her a 
star of the first magnitude in the galaxy of 
fashion. Al) she lacked was money, and 
a rich husband would easily supply that. 
This idea had been nebulously in the 
colonel’s mind ever since Lotos came to 
womanhood. Recent events had crystallized 
it into a definite purpose. In fact, the man 
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with a million had opportunely arrived, had 
cast himself figuratively at Miss Lynne’s 
feet, and the proud father did not allow 
himself to doubt that the suitor would be 
gracefully accepted as the chief of her 
birthday gifts. 

Certainly there was nothing to be said 
against Travers Lynne, the colonel’s nephew, 
sole heir to the great fortune his father had 
built up in the India trade. The young 
man’s birth and breeding were beyond 
reproach. As to his personality, it was hard 
to find a point on which to hang a descrip- 
tive epithet. As a whole, he impressed one 
with a sense of general stubbiness and 
muddy pallor. The name of his negative 
virtues, though, was legion, without the 
relief of a single vice. He did not smoke, 
bet, or swear; he sat his horse in the cor- 
rectest riding-school fashion, and, as for 
riotous living, he barely knew that such a 
thing existed. 

At least, that was the character of him 
sent by his fond father when the youngster 
came to Lynnewood. In the month which 
had elapsed, he had lived up to the reputa- 
tion. The first glimpse of Lotos took him 
off his feet, so to speak. Since then, he had 
followed her about quite like a tame cat, 
content to sit blinking at her with heavy- 
lidded eyes, and now and then bleating out: 

“Really now, Cousin Lotos, you are the 
most astonishing girl!” 

At the end of three weeks, he opened his 
heart to the colonel—or rather, he allowed 
that gentleman by adroit questioning to learn 
the state of his affections. He wanted this 
Lotos flower badly; but, if ever it was to 
blossom on his breast, some bolder hand 
must place it there. Not to put too fine a 
point on the matter, the youth was a coward 
of the first water, to whom golden armor 
even could not give the semblance of courage. 
But Colonel Lynne would not admit this to 
his own thoughts; he chose to believe the 
poltroonery only a delicate recognition of 
what was due to himself. He liked the lad 
better for it, and would help him to any 
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extent. How best to do this, though, was a 
problem. Hitherto he had been the most 
obedient of fathers. What would be the 
result, if he were to essay to command? 

So far, Lotos had laughed all lovers down 
the wind; but now she must be taught to 
appreciate the brilliant destiny that had 
come to her in such ordinary guise. After 
long and anxious inward counsel, the colonel 
resolved to wait until her birthday before 
mentioning the matter to his daughter. By 
that time, intuitive perception of her cousin’s 
feeling would prepare her for the declaration 
of his intentions. 

All unconscious of the crisis in her fate, 
Lotos went on snipping and clipping till the 
flowers overran her basket. She had reached 
the outer bed, where only a low privet-hedge 
separated her from the graveled carriage-way 
leading in from the high-road. The clatter 
of hoofs made her turn to face a handsome 
horseman whose dark eyes lit up wonderfully 
at sight of her. Springing from his saddle, 
he leaned over the hedge, saying: 

“What will you give me to forbear quoting 
‘Queen rose of the rose-garden,’ etc. ?” 

“These, and these, and these,” Lotos 
answered, tossing handfuls of dewy over- 
ripe petals in his face. “ You deserve to be 
smothered in rose-leaves, for such a confusion 
of blossoms. ' am wholly a water-flower, 
remember.” 

“Does that mean that you intend to be 
mistress of many ships, and sail away in one of 
them to your native Egypt—or is it India that 
‘my father’s vessels’ go to?” the newcomer 
asked, watching her narrowly as he spoke. 

He was only Fane Hildreth, gentleman 
and their nearest neighbor—much more her 
father’s friend than hers; yet, for her life, 
Lotos could not keep the red from mounting 
in her cheeks under his steady gaze. To 
pale it, she raised a shield of scarlet blos- 
soms betwixt her and the sun, and said, 
ignoring his quotation : 

“No; when my ship comes in, I will not 
go to sea again. Instead, I will plant acres 
on acres of roses, and make life a dream of 
perfume.” 

Hildreth vaulted over the hedge and came 
close beside her. Without a word, he took 
one of her red half-opened blossoms and laid 
it along her lips. 

“Perfect match,” he murmured, bending 
still nearer as though to embrace her. 
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The next minute, he was sprawling and 
kicking in the midst of an especially dense 
and thorny thicket. Midget was at the 
bottom of the disaster. Midget, who was 
black and sleek and weighed just four 
pounds; but her teeth were of the sharpest, 
and what she lacked in size she made up in 
vigilance. 

Evidently Midget did not approve of 
loverly demonstration, for she sprang at the 
gentleman’s ankles so fiercely that, in eluding 
her, he lost his balance and fell among thorns 
with a vengeance. 

“Dear me! Did you stumble? I hope 
you are not very much scratched!” Lotos 
said, as she held aside a trail of blossoming 
thorns to allow him to rise. As she brushed 
the earth from his shoulder and sleeve, she 
added: “Really, Mr. Hildreth, you must 
not forget your cane—an elderly gentleman 
is never safe without one.” 

“Or with it, if there is a woman in the 
case,” that gentleman said, laughing. 
“Especially when she has such an aly as 
that bit of ferocity over there.” 

“Midget was only doing her duty; she is 
my chaperon, you know,” Lotos replied, 
patting the tiny black head upheld to her 
touch. 

“T appreciate her vigilance ; and, to prove 
it, she shall have a collar full of silver 
bells.” 

“Indeed! When?” 

“The day I marry her mistress.” 

A blur of sound, cut through with an 
infant war-whoop, caused the pair to look 
around. 

Just behind the noise came Adam, the 
black stable-boy, mule-back and digging his 
bare heels in the flanks of his mount. At 
each stride of the beast, he yelled: 

“Miss Lotos! Miss Lo-tos! Oh! I— 
I—Miss Lotos! Marse Curn’] he say fer 
you go git de camphire an’ er fedder-bed 
an’ sperets turkentime an’ whisky all ready. 
Marse Hill-drip’s horse is done comed round 
ter de stable, all saddled an’ bridled, an’ ain’t 
nobody ridin’ on ’im, so dey know he mus’ 
er done flung Marse Hill-drip; an’ Marse 
Curn’] is gwine hunt fer ’im an’ fetch ’im 
yere, ef he neck ain’t done broke—so you 
go git ready.” 

“Why, don’t you see Mr. Hildreth stand- 
ing here, whole and sound?” Lotos asked, 
when she could speak for laughing. 
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“Yes’m—I sees him now,” Adam said, 
fingering his brimless hat. “At de fust off, 
I thought hit mought maybe be his ghos’. 
I wus borned wid er caul ober my head, an’ 
I sees ghos’es any time.” 

Here Colonel Lynne clattered up and 
checked his horse. 

“My dear Hildreth,” he exclaimed, “what 
a fright you did give me, to be sure! I see 
it all now. You stopped here to wish my 
girl many happy returns, and your horse 
very sensibly came around to the stables 
without you; but the sight of your empty 
saddle gave me a turn, I do assure you.” 

“‘T am sorry to have frightened you,” said 
Mr. Hildreth. “Really, though, I did not 
dream you were up so early; how does it 
come about?” 

“Tn honor of the day, sir, in honor of the 
day,” Colonel Lynne rejoined, linking his 
arm in that of the younger man and looking 
fondly after Lotos as she went on to the 
house. After a minute, he went on: “The 
fact- is, Hildreth, I couldn’t sleep. Twenty 
is old enough for a girl to marry, and I can’t 
help feeling that this is likely to be the last 
anniversary on which my gir! will be wholly 
mine. I would not have it otherwise— 
a maid’s destiny is to be married, you know; 
still, the thought of it unsettles me. So, 
when I heard that fine lad my nephew start- 
ing out for his walk, I concluded to go too. 
He is really a model: not a morning but 
he is up before the sun, and such a head as 
he has! When we thought you were hurt, 
he insisted on my taking your horse, to save 
time—it was ready saddled, you know—and 
coming this way, while he walked down by 
the dairy and over the short-cut to the turn- 
pike! That reminds me—there, you, Adam! 
Go after Mr. Travers Lynne and tell him to 
come home. Mr. Hildreth is here and safe, 
and he must on no account be late for 
breakfast.” 

Adam went off at a round pace. Mean- 
time the object of his search made haste 
very slowly, if the turnpike was really his 
objective point. 

Lynnewood dairy-farm lay just half-way 
to it, and so much of the route Travers 
Lynne could have walked blindfold. If the 
exact truth must be told, he had been over 
it nearly every morning since his arrival. 
The dairyman’s daughter, an apple-cheeked 
lass of seventeen, was by no means averse 
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to admiring glances, even if their giver was 
putty-colored and a good two inches shorter 
than herself. There was a ring on the 
gallant’s finger, scent on his stubbly hair, 
and all the scarlet in his “blazer” that his 
blood so conspicuously lacked. Moreover, 
he had money—oceans of it, they said. 
What more likely than that he should 
marry her, as the rich men in stories always 
did? She, Bessie Dean, was ever so much 
prettier than that slim Miss Lotos—a dozen 
folk, at least, had told her so; and, once she 
was “in the family,” the whole world would 
recognize the fact. If “Mr. Travers” was 
not her ideal, he was her opportunity. No 
wonder, then, he was welcome to come again 
and say all the sweet things he wished. 

On this particular morning, ill luck lay 
in wait for the gentleman. Just as he bent 
over Bessie’s milking-stool till his lips were 
invitingly near her cheek, Farmer Dean 
came up behind, seized the intruder neck 
and crop, and tossed him headlong over the 
fence into the paddock. For a minute or 
two, he lay as though stunned; then fear 
lent him wings. The paddock was sacred 
to Sir Archy, a peculiarly fine Jersey bull- 
calf that was very near Colonel Lynne’s 
heart. Though not vicious, the animal was 
exuberantly playful. He was a big lusty 
fellow for his six months, and, when some- 
thing red and black described a parabolic 
curve not thirty yards from his nose, he gave 
a great snort and rushed at it with lowered 
head. Six feet away, he stopped, began to 
bellow and to paw the turf in the most war- 
like fashion. 

The man was in agony. The farm-yard 
fence was invitingly near, but Farmer Dean 
was on the other side of it. Between him 
and safety lay at least two hundred yards 
of turf to be raced across with this horned 
devil at his heels, if indeed he did not gore 
and trample him to death at first onset. 
Oh, if only he had been wise enough to 
leave milkmaids and “blazers” alone, he 
would not grudge the best two-thirds of his 
fortune. 

As the calf came at him, he darted nimbly 
aside, and ran as never before in all his life 
had he run, for the paddock’s further fence. 
Half-way, breath and courage alike failed 
him. With a last despairing effort, he 
swarmed up a spreading thorny apple-tree, 
and crouched, white and quaking, amid its 
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branches, while his pursuer ran round and 
round below, with tail stiffly upheld, head 
low, and giving now and again great bellows 
or frisky sidewise leaps. 

On this situation, Adam came; a calm 
survey and two words from Farmer Dean 
made him master thereof, and sent him 
homeward much faster than he arrived. 
From the first, Adam had neither liked 
nor trusted Mr. Travers Lynne, and was 
wickedly happy over his discomfiture. 

“Dar now,” he soliloquized, “dat man 
always makin’ ’ten’ like he so mighty miz- 
zable good. Done got cotched up wid now! 
Preacher all de time sayin’: ‘Ef dy sins be 
as skyarlet, be shore dey gwine fin’ you out,’ 
an’ I b’leeves it now, ’case ’twus dat ar red 
blazer what made de calf tree dis yere man. 
Wonder whut Marse Curn’l gwine say "bout 
it? Anyway, I’se gwine tell de straight 
trufe—I wouldn’ lie fer dat feller, ef he wus 
ter gimme er dollar!” 

Lotos sang softly to herself, as she filled 
her flower-pots. When it was done, she 
went up to her own room like one in a happy 
dream. Roguish dimples came into her 
cheeks as she saw upon her dressing-table 


an ivory prayer-book, unmistakably bridal, 
a blazing bracelet, and a heavy gold ring. 
Beside them was a note which ran: 


“My DEAREsT CHILD: Come. downstairs 
prepared to accept a true and loving husband 
of your father’s choosing—the best gift for 
woman on any day that shines. 

“ MORETON LYNNE.” 


Lotos read the page through a mist of 
happy tears. Though she could not help 
knowing that her cousin was her lover, she 
did not dream that he had revealed the fact 
to her father. So, to her mind, it was plain 
that the “husband of his choosing” could 
be none other than Fane Hildreth. This 
certainty explained their neighbor’s unrea- 
sonably early call, his sudden sweet audacity, 
her father’s fright over his supposed hurt—a 
hundred other small happenings of the last 
three months. To think that he, whom in 
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secret she had worshiped almost from her 
childhood, really cared for her! Lotos could 
hardly credit the truth; yet how doubt it, in 
the face of such confirmation of his looks 
and words in the rose-garden? She read the 
billet over and over, then kissed her smiling 
blushing image in the glass, saying under 
her breath: 

“Oh, you silly girl, try not to look so 
idiotically happy !” 

Then she slipped into a soft white gown, 
put one rose at her throat, another in her 
hair, and went slowly down the wide oaken 
stairway. 

On the lowest step, a vision staid her prog- 
ress. Colonel Lynne and Mr. Hildreth sat 
sipping mint-juleps in the west piazza. 
Before them, at the foot of the stone steps, 
stood Adam, his face all one dark grin of 
delight. 

“Gent’emen sirs,” he said, squeezing his 
hat into a ball by way of emphasis, “ dis 
yere is de dyin’ trufe, ef ever I tole it. Mr. 
Travers he took an’ kissed Mr. Dean’s Bessie, 
an’ Mr. Dean he took and flung Mr. Travers 
ober de fence, an’ dat ar genterman-calf 
what dey call Sir Archy, he took an’ runned 
him up de ole big apple-tree. Dar I lef’ 
him an’ come ter ax whut must I do?” 

“Nothing, sir—nothing, do you hear? 
Let the coward die there, for aught I care!” 
Colonel Lynne cried, between his teeth. 

Lotos ran forward and laid a hand on his 
shoulder, saying: 

“No, no, father,” she said, stooping to 
kiss him; “send somebody to release the 
wretched man. He may have acted badly— 
disgracefully, even; but I cannot bear any- 
body to be miserable on this, my happy 
birthday.” 

As she spoke, she looked over at Fane 
Hildreth in such fashion as wonderfully to 
illumine the colonel’s understanding. As by 
a lightning-flash, he saw how matters stood 
betwixt the pair, as well as his daughter’s 
fortunate mistake. 

He rose, joined their two hands, and 
walked away in silence. 
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Wuart is absence, or yet dying, 
What to meet or part, 


So our memory lives forever 
In one faithful heart? 








































ELL, Peter,” said Mad- 
} ame Valdimar, looking 
across the breakfast- 
table and smiling 
pleasantly at her hus- 
band, “the last day of 
the last term of the last 
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year has actually come, 

and Marie will soon be at 

home tostay. The Sisters 
seem greatly attached to 
her. The Sister Superior her- 
self told me that Marie is a favo- 
rite. That is much for one of 
them to say, you know, they are so reserved. 
Don’t you think that, under the circumstan- 
ces, it would be no more than a proper atten- 
tion for us to send a basket of frosted cakes 
to the Superior? Ivan can leave them as he 
goes down the street with the cart.” 

Ivan, the youngest child and only-son, 
held up his hand with a haughty gesture 
habitual to him. “I think I see myself 
going in with my basket of cakes, like a 
street-peddler, in the face of all the young 
ladies, and shaming Marie with the sight 
of old Stromnov and the cart!” 

His mother looked at him reprovingly. 

“Pride goeth before destruction, and a 
haughty spirit before a fall, my son.” 

But the father only pulled his grizzled 
mustache and cast a thoughtful, half-amused 
glance at the boy. “It would be, as you 
say, only a proper attention, Catherine; but 
we won’t pay it at the expense of Ivan’s 
feelings. Jan can take around anything you 
wish to send. I will go for Marie myself, 
after school-hours, though not with Stromnov 
and the cart. It will be pleasant to have 
our girl home again. She’s a good girl, and 
a pretty one too.” 

The mother tried to look severe as she 
replied: “Beauty is only a passing show; 
we must not be vain of our child’s good 
looks, little father.” But, in spite of herself, 
the dimple came stealing into her cheeks, 
which still wore a delicate bloom like that 
of a pink apple-blossom ; and, as she lifted 
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her sparkling eyes to her husband’s face, the 
dimple deepened into a laugh. “Our children 
ought to be handsome, Peter; I never look 
at you but I think so. Still,” with a sudden 
return of humility, “the young ones are too 
much inclined to pride. Why should not 
Marie and her boxes be fetched home in the 
cart? I would not like her to be ashamed 
of her father’s calling. No one can say that 
the baker’s trade isn’t honorable.” 

“There’s no question as to that, Cath- 
erine; but we needn’t thrust our trade into 
people’s faces. Besides, there is no surer 
way of making it distasteful to our children 
than to be always forcing them to recognize 
it in every place and on every occasion, 
whether necessary or not. Ivan will not 
drive the cart around among our customers 
any the less cheerfully because he does not 
feel like advertising his business among his 
sister’s school-mates.” ; 

“That is true, father,” said Ivan, with a 
grateful look. 

“ Of course it is true, if your father says it. 
Does he ever say anything tbat isn’t true?” 
interposed Catherine. “But come—make 
haste, all of you; we must get through with 
our work early this morning, for Elizabeth 
and I will attend midday Mass at the 
cathedral. It’s a long walk, but we have 
so much to be thankful for that I feel as 
though only the cathedral would be large 
enough for us to-day.” 

Elizabeth looked up from her plate with 
a face in which there was no reflection of 
her mother’s happy mood. 

“What have we to be specially thankful 
for?” she asked, slowly. 

“For health, strength, and a pleasant 
home, if for nothing else,” answered the 
mother, sharply. ‘“ But I should think that 
even you would be glad that Marie has 
graduated and is coming home.” 

“T am glad, mother. Be patient with me, 
dear; it is not much over two years since 
I graduated also. So much has happened 
in those two years, Marie’s coming brings it 
all up afresh.” 
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“You measure everything and everybody 
by your own experience,” said her mother, 
bitterly. 

But the father only sighed, as he arose 
trom the table and passed into the shop. 
He felt Catherine’s injustice, for it was 
rarely indeed that the patient silent Eliza- 
beth uttered a complaint. His heart ached 
for her, as it had done many and many a 
time during the past two years. With his 
deeper nature, he understood and sympa- 
thized more fully than his wife with the 
beautiful girl, at once a widow and a wife, 
whose brave young husband, two weeks after 
their marriage, had been arrested, impris- 
oned, and doomed to pass eighteen months 
in solitude. At the end of this period, he 
had been brought before the Ministry of 
Justice to receive his sentence—ten years’ 
penal servitude in the convict-mines of 
Eastern Siberia; his offense being that he 
had dared to criticise the action of the 
Government in regard to Prince Kraptokane. 
In conversation with a friend, a member of 
the Imperial Guard, Michael had said: “ It 
looks as though the policy which the Tsar is 
pursuing will result in paralyzing Russian 
brains. The Prince was a man whom any 


nation on earth might be proud to honor. 
We all know him to have been generous 
and humane, but only scholars know what a 
cultivated mind and what a ripe intelligence 
he possessed. Yet what does his country 


do for him? Does it honor or reward him? 
Does it even acknowledge his great services 
as a writer? For a petty offense, an offense 
more imaginary than real, it sends him to 
fill a suicide’s and exile’s grave in Siberia.” 
It had seemed to Peter that this was only 
a just and candid criticism; but it had 
reached the ears of the Proccurer, and then 
Michael’s fate was sealed. Peter hardly 
dared to think of the Government after that, 
or thought that he dared not, though he 
thought of little else and Michael’s words, 
and, above all, his punishment remained 
constantly in his mind, kindling a slow fire 
which burned none the less surely for ‘burn- 
ing silently—one of those fires which break 
out in a moment, at a word, a touch, sweep- 
ing despots from off the face of the earth. 
The streets of the great city were crowded 
with foot and carriage passengers as Cath- 
erine and her daughter, coming out from the 
mellow tinted light of the old cathedral, 
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stood on the pavement, looking about them, 
half dazzled. 

“This sunlight is blinding, after an hour 
in there,” said Catherine, “and what a crowd 
there is! Why is it? I have forgotten if it 
is a féte-day.” 

“The young Grand Duke is recovering 
from his illness; a Mass is to be performed 
in the great square, and we are commanded 
to rejoice. That accounts for the crowd,” 
said Elizabeth, coldly. 

“Commanded to rejoice?” repeated Cath- 
erine, taking up the word with her usual 
quickness, and heedless of the bystanders. 
“Why should we not rejoice? What a 
happy coincidence that our humble thanks- 
giving should fall upon this day too! But 
you are so insensible to such things, Eliza- 
beth.” 

She made an impatient move forward and 
accidentally pushed against her daughter, 
knocking the prayer-book from the loose 
clasp of her listless hands. 

“Dear me, how awkward I am!” she 
cried, intercepting Elizabeth’s movement to 
pick up the book and bending forward ; but, 
before she could reach it, she in her turn was 
anticipated. 

“Allow me!” said a melodious voice, and 
a shapely well-gloved hand tendered her the 
book. 

She raised her eyes, and could not control 
a little flutter of delight at the resplendent 
vision which met her gaze: a young man 
stood before her, erect and tall in his glitter- 
ing uniform, his crisply curling yellow hair 
bared to the sunshine of which it seemed a 
part, his brown eyes sparkling under the 
broad frank brow, and a long mustache half 
veiling the white teeth which were just now 
displayed in a smile at once deferential and 
winning. But she recovered promptly. 

“A thousand thanks!” she murmured, and 
made another movement as if to go. The 
stranger took a place at*her side. 

“ Madame, I should esteem it an honor if 
you allow me to see you safely through the 
crowd; it is getting denser every moment, 
and you seem to be unattended.” 

“You are too kind,” murmured madame 
again; and the soldier, taking this for per- 
mission, walked beside her. 

He really was of service, though not per- 
haps of such “infinite service” as Catherine 
protested in describing the affair to Peter; 
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for it needed but a glance from those brilliant 
eyes, a gesture of the shapely hand, and the 
obedient crowd fell back respectfully and 
gave them room at once. She was con- 
vinced, before they had walked a block, that 
they were under the escort of a distinguished 
officer. She talked volubly, congratulating 
herself upon the “ fortunate coincidence” of 
the day. 

“Tt is indeed a pleasing circumstance,” 
assented the stranger, warmly. “I have no 
doubt but that this lady—your sister, I infer 
—also feels it to be so.” For Elizabeth had 
not spoken, though the brilliant eyes had 
sought hers more than once. 

Madame Valdimar gave a pleased laugh 
and blushed slightly. 

“T have no doubt that she does,” she said ; 
“ but Elizabeth is not my sister. She is my 
eldest child, though not my liveliest,” giving 
her a little reproachful nudge, which Eliza- 
beth calmly ignored. 

““We cannot always control our feelings,” 
said the soldier, in his gentlest voice. ‘“ This 
day, happy as it must be for all loyal sub- 
jects, may yet jar upon your daughter in 
some way. There may be causes which—” 

The eyes he had been seeking turned upon 
him with a sudden blaze of light; it looked 
like defiance. 

“There are no causes which—” said Eliza- 
beth, icily ; “‘so the gentleman is wide of his 
guess. Mother, we are nearly home; need 
we trouble a stranger to escort us further?” 

Madame Valdimar was by no means 
oblivious of the fact that they were nearly 
home, and had been secretly delighted at the 
persistence with which the stranger kept 
beside her. What a pleasure to walk down 
her own street with this gorgeous personage, 
and the neighbors looking on! She could 
have shaken her daughter for the contempt- 
uous tone in which she had spoken, and she 
made a mental resolve to have it out with 
her, though courtesy compelled her to take 
up the word. 

“Indeed, sir, we have really trespassed 
upon your kindness,” she said, warmly. 
“Accept our thanks and—” 

“Please don’t dismiss me; let me have 
the satisfaction of seeing you quite home, 
since we are near.” 

At the street-door, he handed madame his 
card, and she read: .“ Colonel Alexis Leefov- 
sky, Imperial Guard.” The good woman 
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was overwhelmed with gratification when 
he. said: 

“T fear that you will consider my request 
irregular, but I have derived so much pleas- 
ure from your conversation, and already fee! 
such an interest in your charming family, 
that-I beg you will permit me to call upon 
you occasionally.” 

Madame Valdimar gave a delighted con- 
sent, and, parting from him, entered the 
house, her face wreathed in triumphant 
smiles. Not so Elizabeth, who followed her 
silently through the house and into the shop, 
where, amid shelves and cases loaded with 
fresh bread, cakes, tarts, and toothsome con- 
fections, her father was usually to be found 
at this hour. 

Madame Valdimar gave a sweeping glance 
around; there was no one present beside 
her husband, save Jan, who did not count. 
Peter, whose lighter moods were caught from 
those of his wife, just as a passing breeze 
may ruffle the surface of a lake without dis- 
turbing the still waters below, glanced at her, 
and his thoughtful face brightened, only to 
cloud a little as he observed his daughter. 

“What do you think, Peter?” cried his 
wife, exultantly. “We have made the most 
delightful acquaintance—quite’ by chance, 
but in a perfectly legitimate way, too!” And 
she detailed the “legitimate way” in which 
it had happened. 

Peter, who was used to his wife’s little 
foibles, and regarded with tolerant indiffer- 
ence her attempts to get into “society” while 
she still preached humility and the beauty 
of a meek and contrite spirit to her family, 
listened with a half-smile, noting the nar- 
rator much more than the narrative, until 
she concluded: “And here is his card.” 

Peter read it, and his dark face underwent 
a quick and angry change. “Of the Imperial 
Guard!” he cried. “Of the Imperial Guard! 
May God”—he stammered, choked, and 
ended weakly—“ bless the Imperial Guard ’ 

But even stupid Jan, standing open- 
mouthed by the doorway, knew quite well 
that it was not a blessing which had first 
trembled on his lips; while Elizabeth ran 
to him, and, throwing her arms around his 
neck, kissed him passionately again and 
again, then she sank into a chair and 
covered her face with her hands, while the 
tears trickled through her fingers—drip, 
drip—upon the gay dress she had donned 
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in honor of the day. But such tears as hers 
do not quench the fires which wrong and 
oppression have kindled in a human heart. 

Madame Valdimar looked a little fright- 
ened and inclined to cry herself at the 
commotion which her little story had 
raised, but she assumed the defensive, 
pouncing instantly upon Elizabeth. 

“This is a pretty to-do to raise,” she said, 
severely, “just because your mother chances 
fo make a pleasant acquaintance! You were 
rude enough to him, I’m sure, though even 
you will probably be willing to admit that 
he is handsome.” 

“Oh, yes, mother,” said: Elizabeth, raising 
her tear-stained face; “he is handsome— 
handsomer than ever poor Michael was, even 
before he made the acquaintance of one of 
the Imperial Guard, and far handsomer 
than he was after the months of solitary 
imprisonment which that acquaintance 
brought him.” 

Madame Valdimar was a good woman, 
though a vain one, and she now stood with 
downcast eyes, her lips quivering as she 
said: “You see, child, you aiways have 
your trouble in mind; but I forget—I do 
forget it sometimes. I have all my family 


with me, and I am naturally of a happy 


disposition. It is not my husband who is 
exiled, If it were—ah, if it were!” She 
raised her head and arms with a gesture 
so eloquent and expressive that one could 
not doubt that there was material for 
kindling one of those hidden fires, even 
here in this seemingly shallow heart. 

Peter stroked the dark locks back from 
her temples as he said gently: “ Little 
mother, we must be very careful. Surely 
it can be no new thought to you that we 
are probably suspected—God alone knows 
what of, and it makes no difference. How 
could it be otherwise, as long as that fiend— 
I mean, as long as so energetic an officer as 
General Strelnikoff is in power? I tell you, 
Catherine, it is a bad omen when one of the 
Imperial Guard condescends to speak to one 
of us.” 

“There may be other than political 
reasons,” ventured Catherine, hesitatingly. 
“T—I am not bad-looking, am I, Peter?” 

“Ho! ho!” laughed Peter. “Go, get 
thee to a nunnery, you vain little woman! 
However, it is time to get Marie out of 
a nunnery. Elizabeth, child, do you mind 
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the shop while Iam gone. I suppose there 
is to be a little feast, Catherine; so take 
your choice from the case yonder. You'll 
say that I have outdone myself this time.” 

Reminded of her duties, Catherine was at 
once the cheerful house-mother, and, busy 
with her preparations, speedily forgot both 
the fascinating colonel and the scene to 
which his name had given rise. 

Marie canie in just as the twilight fell— 
“to replace the sunshine,” Elizabeth said. 
She had not seen her sister for several weeks, 
and was rejoiced at her return, since gloom 
and sadness always seemed to fly from her 
presence. 

It was wonderful how much more cheerful 
the house became within a few days. Marie’s 
songs, gay and sparkling, echoed through 
the sunny rooms, stole into the fragrant 
shop, and even escaped with jubilant aban- 
don in‘o the busy unheeding street. Marie’s 
laughing eyes and bright piquant face became 
again familiar to her father’s old customers, 
who had half forgotten her, but remembered 
again, with sudden unexpected pleasure, the 
baker’s pretty daughter. Her mother found 
her far more congenial company than was 
the saddened elder daughter—who, for her 
part, was glad to give up her place at her 
mother’s side whenever the latter went out 
on any of her numerous excursions of business 
or pleasure; for Catherine liked to imagine 
herself a woman of affairs. 

Peter listened and made no comments 
when Catherine expatiated upon the numer- 
ous claims which the outer world had upon 
her time and attention. Mother and daughter 
made a beautiful pair—let them enjoy them- 
selves; but, in his thoughtful moods, he 
turned to Elizabeth. He was strongly’ 
attached to his unfortunate son-in-law, and 
his fate had caused him to ponder deeply 
over the condition of the common people, 
their helplessness, their utter defenselessness 
when the strong hand of the Government 
was laid upon them—a hand which, it 
seemed to him, was never laid upon one of 
its humbler subjects in blessing, but only in 
coercion, extortion, and bitter arbitrary 
punishment, no matter whether the victim 
had committed any offense or not. It needed 
but for one of the gensdarmes to say: “ Let 
this one be imprisoned, let that one be 
exiled; we can then hunt up complaints 
against them at our leisure. If we find no 
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complaints, why, then they will have had a 
salutary warning; they will never feel at 
liberty to criticise the Government or his 
Majesty, while at the same time we will have 
proved ourselves active and efficient in his 
service.” 

Michael, however, had been more fortunate 
than many, in knowing of what crime he 
was accused—violation of Section No. 245, 
in that his remarks “were calculated to 
create disrespect for the supreme authority.” 
Peter couldn’t help wondering if the sentence 
imposed upon him and thousands of others 
like him was calculated to create respect for 
“supreme authority.” He sometimes felt 
that the fetters had been removed from the 
serfs by Alexander, only to be riveted upon 
the class above them by his successors. 
Serfdom, like American slavery, was felt to 
be a blot upon civilization. The serfs were 
freed. To what purpose? They were 
allowed liberty in name only, and the new 
state of affairs worked a great wrong to the 
educated classes, who were punished for 
encouraging the slow-witted stolid peasants 
to educate themselves, punished for having 
the intelligence to see that “taxation with- 
out representation” was only slavery wearing 
a mask, punished for even daring to speak of 
the possibility of a change in the existing 
form of government; “punished if we do not 
laugh when our rulers laugh, or weep when 
they weep. They leave us no choice, even 
in a matter of rejoicing; when they pipe to 
us, we must dance, and—bitterest of all—we 
are held up to and believed by the world 
to be murderers, red-handed assassins, and 
anarchists: there is no crime too foul to be 
laid to our charge. And why? Father of 
light, why? Because we respectfully and 
peaceably crave the right to think and act 
for ourselves. Because we cannot absolutely 
refrain from protest while the merciless 
Government takes from us every right which 
man holds dear, and leaves us nothing to 
look forward to or hope for but the grave!” 

Peter was not surprised, though even his 
courage faltered, when Elizabeth came to 
him, one day after her mother and Marie 
had left the house, saying: “ Father, I am 
most unhappy, and I know that my sadness 
clouds the household. I feel that I am daily 
sinking deeper and deeper into despair. I 
have no object—nothing to look forward to. 
I am not needed here, and I know—oh, I 
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know that I could be most useful to the 
poor, ignorant, degraded ones who have never 
been taught, who—” 

“Say no more, daughter,” interrupted 
Peter. “You are mistaken when you say 
that you are not needed here. Your mother 
herself is not more useful to me than you, 
I look at you, and I think—” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Elizabeth; “you think 
too much, father. I have seen it many 
times when you have fancied yourself unob- 
served. You think—and your eyes flash and 
your hand is clenched. Such thinking leads 
to Siberia, to imprisonment, to death. If I 
were away, you would not have one always 
before you to remind you of your wrongs.” 

“My wrongs, child? But do you suppose 
that your absence would remind me any the 
less? No, little one; you are a relief, a 
comfort, to me—often the only comfort that 
I have; for we understand each other. 
Your mother is absorbed in what she calls 
her ‘social duties,’ poor soul! and Marie is 
too young, too happy, for such companion- 
ship. Do not leave me. I feel the force of 
what you say in regard to having nothing to 
look forward to. It would do you good to 
feel that your life is not wholly wasted. 
Well, I will tell you what ‘I have often 
thought of doing, what we might both do— 
and will, if you wish.” 

Elizabeth’s eyes brightened as he laid his 
plan before her, but she said: 

“Tt would not be safe, father. How could 
the circle meet here-—here in the capital 
itself—and we not be found out?” 

Peter smiled. “Do you suppose, child, 
that there are no such circles in this city? 
The place is honeycombed with them. 
Oppression works the same results, whether 
practiced in the capital or on the steppes. 
We may be found out, it is true. What 
then? I fear that we are already suspected. 
Suppose we do something, then; we may be 
able to accomplish some good—to plant a 
little seed. What if others reap the 
harvest? So be it; only let the harvest 
come, and let us do our share for the cause 
of liberty.” 

“Father, mother and Marie would have 
to know, and even Ivan and Jan; and I 
fear—”’ 

“You fear that Marie might accidentally 
betray us?” 

“No, father, not Marie; she is as strong, 
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as true, as stanch, in spite of her light heart 
and cheerful ways—as stanch, father, as you 
yourself.” 

“Do you think so?” asked her father, in 
surprise. “I am glad to hear you say it; 
because, to tell you the truth, she is the 
only one of whom I have had a doubt. 
Ivan is naturally proud and reticent, and, 
young as he is, he feels these things. Jan 
is too stupid to fear; while, as for your 
mother, only let her think her family in 
danger, and the Inquisition itself could not 
draw a word from her.” 

Months passed away. Spring and summer 
gave place to autumn, whose shortening days 
and chilly nights already gave hints of 
approaching winter, while, far to the north- 
east, where the wretched political convicts 
toiled in the gloomy mines—their labor 
interrupted only at the intervals when they 
took their scanty allowance of food, or for a 
few brief hours during which merciful sleep 
wrapped them in forgetfulness—the snow 
had already fallen heavily, and the air was 
piercingly cold; but the want, disease, and 
misery which always reigned supreme in 
those far solitudes were hardly augmented 
by any severity of climate. There was, for 
the most of them, nothing but a grave at 
the end of the task. What did a little added 
discomfort matter? 

Peter and Catherine were sitting alone 
by their snug fireside, one stormy evening 
in September. Elizabeth and Ivan had 
retired; but Marie, who had been to pay 
a visit to her old friends at the convent, 
had not yet returned. The parents were 
discussing something secret and important, 
as might be gathered from their looks, 
especially those of Catherine, who vainly 
strove to look grave and business-like, while 
every now and then her face would light 
up with an expression of elation and tri- 
umph. Peter, on the contrary, looked per- 
plexed and sorrowful. 

“T wish I could feel as sure of his good 
intentions as you do, Catherine,” he said 
at last, with a heavy sigh. “But we have 
suffered so much from poor Michael’s 
acquaintance with one of the Guard—even 
though that one claimed to be a friend, and 
we know Michael to have been his social 
equal—that I find it hard to credit the 
honesty of the colonel toward us, who are 
not his equals. He has improved his chance 
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acquaintance with you to that extent that 
he has been coming here for months—like 
a tame cat, I might say—” 

“And a most disrespectful thing to say, 
too,” interjected Catherine. 

“Well, have it your own way, then—say 
like a lover, since you claim that Marie is 
the attraction. I hope she is, and that he 
is not a Government spy.” 

“ Peter,” Catherine’s soft voice grew very 
earnest, “you have allowed yourself to 
become suspicious of everyone—yes, you 
and Elizabeth too. She encourages you. 
I have said nothing as to what I see or 
hear, to anyone. Never a word to Alexis, 
though he is so respectful and sympathetic 
and has actually asked me once or twice 
if I had not some hidden sorrow, some 
grief, which he could help me to bear—” 

Peter, whose sense of humor was keen, 
gave a sound between a laugh and a groan, 
and Catherine hastily proceeded : 

“Of course, I knew it wasn’t proper; but 
it shows the interest he takes, and I do say 
it’s wrong for you to suspect him. Why 
shouldn’t Marie attract anyone? Isn’t she 
pretty enough and bright enough and well 
educated, and where do you find such 
another voice as hers? It seems the most 
natural thing in the world, to me. If you 
speak of Michael, wasn’t he marrying 
beneath himself socially when he married 
Elizabeth? Yet you thought nothing strange 
of that; and Marie, in her different way, 
is as lovely as Elizabeth ever was. For 
my part, I do think that these things are 
providentially directed. If Alexis marry 
Marie, it will give us a lift socially, and 
will be some compensation for our mis- 
fortunes with poor Elizabeth, whose marriage 
has been a great disappointment to me.” 

Peter pulled the end of his long mustache, 
silent and unconvinced. ; 

“Has Colonel Leefovsky ever spoken of 
marrying her?” he asked, at length. 

“N-o-o, not in so many words, perhaps; 
but you know yourself that, in such cases, 
actions speak louder than words. He has 
sought Marie upon all occasions, until their 
names are coupled together everywhere.” 

“Everywhere among our friends, Cather- 
ine; not among his.” 

“How do you know that it is not among .- 
his?” 

“T know, Catherine, that he has not gone 
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outside of our class, in his attentions to 
Marie.” 

“Our class? Well, we may step up a notch 
higher, some day ; and meanwhile, Peter, I do 
wish that you would be a little more free 
and cordial with Alexis, 
thing that you complain of: you punish him 
on suspicion alone. You must admit that 
appearances are all in his favor: all go to 
show that he loves Marie. As for her,” 
with a little bubbling laugh which showed 
her pretty dimples and white teeth, “I think 
there’s no question about Marie.” 

“ You are right in both respects, Catherine. 
Appearances go to show that he loves our 
girl, and, as you say, I fear that there is no 
question as to her loving him.” 

“T didn’t say, though, that I feared about 
it.” 

“No, ’twas I said that. Perhaps I am too 
suspicious; but I have seen so much—I 
know the gensdarmes, the officials of every 
grade and rank, to be capable of such deceit- 
and treachery when they wish to find out 
anything. Well, if spying is his object, 
little Marie must have been very loyal, to 
have kept him hanging about so long—there 
are few things that a girl will not tell her 
lover. So it may be that that is not his 
object.” 

“Tam sure it is not. Peter, you do not 
seem to appreciate what a lovely and attract- 
ive girl Marie really is; but, at the same 
time, I do not believe she has ever told him 
anything as to what goes on here. She 
seems to be as cautious about that as though 
she owned to a hundred years instead of 
eighteen.” 

“Little true-heart! I hope she has a 
happier future in store than her sister. It 
is only on her own account that I fear. It 
would be a terrible blow to her, if the colonel 
should prove false.” 

Both were thoughtfully silent, and, in the 
pause, a strong gust of wind and rain struck 
the window so fiercely that it seemed like 
unseen hands beating upon it; at the same 
instant, to their ears was borne the muffled 
tones of the great cathedral-bell tolling for 
midnight. 

“So late?” cried Peter, springing to his 
feet. ‘“ Have we talked so long? Where is 

- Marie?” He went to the window. “Black 
as pitch! . I see nothing but the glimmer of 
a few street-lamps; half of them have been 
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blown out. It’s a wild night, Catherine, and 
I must go and see what has become of the 
child!” 

“ Jan was to wait for her. Peter, if there 
were anything wrong, he would—” 

There came a loud urgent peal of the 
street-door bell, and Peter hastened to answer 
it, closely followed by his wife. The door 
was opened. On the threshold stood Jan, 
hatless and disheveled; but this man, down 
whose convulsed and terror-stricken face the 
rain and tears were running, mingling with 
a darker stream which flowed from a deep 
straight cut across both cheeks, was stupid 
Jan no longer. Personal outrage had awak- 
ened something—man or devil—in the care- 
less heart. 

“Oh, master!” he gasped, “she is gone! 
Miss Marie is gone—stolen, imprisoned.” 

At this word, Peter laid his hand upon his 
shoulder and drew him in. A dim light was 
burning in the little hall, and Jan sank upon 
the long settee which ran along one side, 
while the others stood before him as he told 
his story. Elizabeth and Ivan had been 
awakened by the long agonized cry which 
their mother gave when Jan first spoke, and 
had come stealing down in their night- 
clothes to listen. Jan told his story without 
a pause, forgetful of the water which dripped 
from his clothing and of the blood falling 
slowly—drop, drop—upon his clenched right 
hand, which grasped a fragment of cloth. 

Word had been sent down to the convent 
kitchen, where Jan waited, at about ten 
o’clock, that Miss Marie was ready to go 
home. It was raining hard, and so Jan had 
waited for her at the great entrance, with his 
umbrella raised. The iron gates were closed 
and locked after them, as they emerged upon 
the street; they turned northward, when the 
wind and rain struck them with such force 
that’ it was all he could do to keep the 
umbrella open over Marie’s head. The 
streets were deserted, and he was so occupied 
that he noticed nothing else until suddenly 
they were surrounded by four gensdarmes, 
who seized Marie, gagged her, and thrust her 
into a coach waiting beside the curb-stone, 
almost before Jan knew that there was any- 
one in the street beside themselves; then he 
sprang after the coach, which was just start- 
ing, and, clinging on behind, was carried 
swiftly away through the darkness. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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III. 

§ the train sped on its 
way, Polly leaned 
back in her seat 
with that calm- 
ness which comes 
to us when our 
fate is irrevocably 
decided and there 
is no room left 
for doubt or hesi- 

tation. At the first stopping- 
place, Hastings explained that 
he must send a telegram to 

a friend in New York about some business- 

matter, and, with a few tender words. of 

apology, hurried away. Hardly had he 


gone, when a man from the other end of 
the car came and seated himself behind 
Polly. She, however, was too much absorbed 


to notice this until she heard her name 
spoken in a voice that sent an electric shock 
through her. Then she turned in amaze- 
ment and beheld—Joe. Yes, it was he; 
broad, bronzed, and bearded, older and 
graver-looking, yet still he. 

. She had not recovered from her first 
bewilderment when his next words gave 
her an indignant start: 

“What are you doing with that man, 
Polly ?” 

‘What do you mean?” she answered, 
haughtily. 

“He is a scoundrel and an adventurer,” 
was the response. 

“ How dare you say such a thing? He 
is my promised husband.” 

There was an awful silence for one 
moment; then Joe, by a powerful effort, 
mastered himself and said quietly: 

“Do you know anything about him, my 
child?” 

“Tt seems to me I should rather ask that 
question of you,” replied Polly, indignantly. 

“T know enough to prove what I have 
said, but will you not believe me?” Joe’s 
low tones were full of repressed emotion. 


“ How can I,” answered Polly, “ without 
proofs? I have promised to marry him.” 

At these words, Joe rose and walked rap- 
idly into the car at the back. As the door 
closed behind him, the train started and 
Hastings entered from the other end. He 
took the vacant seat beside Polly and began 
to talk to her in cheerful tones. She, poor 
child, summoned all her loyalty and tried 
to banish the terrible suspicions which Joe’s 
words had called up. Did she only imagine 
that Hastings’s face had not the frank open 
look which Joe’s wore? By a supreme 
effort, she managed to conceal the struggle 
going on within, so as not to show any more 
emotion than she had evinced during the 
first part of the journey, and Hastings 
apparently did not notice any change in 
her. 

There was only one other station at which 
they stopped before reaching New Haven, 
and here, as the train slowed up, Polly saw 
Joe jump off the train. What was he going 
to do? she wondered. They were on their 
way again, and she saw him re-enter the 
smoking-car. , Would they never reach New 
Haven? What was she to do when they 
did? Why did not Joe confront Hastings? 
These and a thousand other questions and 
thoughts hurried through her whirling brain. 
Was it possible that a few words from her 
old lover could so completely destroy her 
faith in the new? She hated herself for it, 
and yet instinctively all her trust and reli- 
ance turned to the former. The stronger 
her doubts became, however, the more she 
determined, with that blind obstinacy which 
comes to us all in moments of madness, to 
cling to Hastings. 

“We have reached New Haven at last, 
dearest,” murmured a voice in Polly’s ear, 
and, with a start, she woke to the fact that 
the train had indeed stopped. 

“Do you feel faint? You are so white! 
Let me help you out; everybody has left 
the car but us.” 

In response to his words, Polly made an 
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attempt to rise, but immediately sank back 
speechless, for Joe was coming in, looking 
very pale and stern. He came close to her 
companion and spoke a few words in a tone 
so low that she could not hear what he 
said. Hastings changed countenance and 
took several strides toward the door, then 
returned. 

“T suppose the game is up,” he remarked, 
quietly. 

Joe nodded and answered : 

“T would have spared you this for her 
sake, if I could; but I knew your”—he 
hesitated for a moment—“effrontery, and 
this was the only way.” 

“Yes, I never confess myself beaten unless 
I am obliged to! Come!” And, without 
another word, the two men left the car. 

An awful sense of desolation and helpless- 
ness rushed over Polly, when she found her- 
self alone; but it did not last long, for, 
at the expiration of a few minutes, Joe 
returned, and a delicious feeling of security 
took possession of her. She followed him 
obediently into the waiting-room at the 
station, where he made her sit down and 
gave her a glass of water to drink. 

“Do you feel better?” he asked, gently. 

“Qh, yes,” returned Polly, with a look of 
unquestioning confidence, such as a little 
child might give its mother. 

“T wanted to save you everything I could,” 
was Joe’s answer. “Are you able to go home 
now?” . 

“Oh, yes, please; take me home,” was all 
the poor girl could say. 

There was no need to ask any more 
questions, for Joe had seen the pair get on 
the train; so, in an incredibly short space 
of time, Polly found herself, almost without 
her own volition, seated in the express, on 
her way back to Mrs. Wilson’s. Joe was 
beside her now, instead of Hastings; but 
he only looked down at her with inexpress- 
ible tenderness and said not a word. Polly 
felt profoundly thankful to be left in peace, 
that she might try and collect her thoughts 
—later on, there would be time enough for 
explanations. 

At last they reached their destination, 
which was quite a large place. Mrs. Wilson, 
however, lived at some distance from the 
station, entirely out in the country. As Joe 
helped Polly to alight from the train, he 
asked his first question: 
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“Are you living in the town or outside 
of it?” 

“Three miles away.” 

“Will you wait in the station while I try 
to hire a team to take you there?” 

“T would rather walk, please—three miles 
is nothing to me.” And a faint smile curved 
Polly’s lips, as she thought of the long 
tramps they two had often taken together 
in the past. 

Once outside of the town, their road was 
a lonely one, for which neither of the two 
was sorry. Polly leaned on Joe’s arm with 
a simple trustfulness which comes only from 
the long intimacy of our earlier years. As 
we grow older, we never have quite the same 
feeling. 

Their way lay through a wood, and hardly 
had they entered its shadows when Polly 
dropped her companion’s arm and faced him. 

“Did you have him arrested?” she said. 

The suddenness of the question startled 
Joe, but he recovered himself in an instant. 

“There was no help for it,” he answered. 

“And he will be put in prison?” 

Joe bent his head. 

Polly gave one gasping sob, and, throwing 
herself down on the trunk of a huge tree 
which had fallen across her path) she burst 
into a passion of weeping, the violence of 
which nearly frightened Joe out of his 
senses. 

“Don’t, dear! don’t!” he cried. Then, 
half to himself: “Did she really care so 
much about the rascal? Poor child! He 
wasn’t worth it.” 

“Do you suppose I am grieving about 
that?” Polly raised her burning tear-stained’ 
face, and flashed an indignant glance at 
the speaker. ‘“ Don’t you understand—the 
mortification and all? Oh, I am disgraced 
forever!” And sobs once more shook her 
slender frame. 

“Then’t you didn’t really care so much 
about him?” cried Joe, infinite relief in his 
tones. 

“That was the worst of it: I was deceiving 
myself all the time,” sobbed out Polly. 

“If that’s all—if you don’t love him— 
you needn’t think any more of it; nobody 
need know about it but me, and you don’t 
mind me?” As he spoke, Joe lifted the 
weeping girl from the stump and drew her 
to him. Then he repeated his question: 
“Do you, dear?” 
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“T don’t believe I do,“ murmured Polly, 
between her tears; and she finished her 
weeping in a more comfortable fashion on 
Joe’s shoulder. 

When the unfortunate heroine of the day’s 
unhappy escapade had grown calm, the two 
hunted up some water where she could 
bathe her eyes, and then they proceeded on 
their homeward way. Within a short distance 
of the house, Polly and Joe parted—the one 
to return to New Haven, where it was neces- 
sary he should go, the other to face Mrs. 
Wilson. The good woman, though surprised 
to see the young girl back so soon, was easily 
satisfied with the explanation that a severe 
headache had obliged Polly to return, and 
on this plea she was allowed to seek seclu- 
sion in her room, 

Joe appeared at the farm-house the next 
morning, and was presented to Mrs. Wilson 
as an old friend; she, of course, received 
him cordially on these grounds. She was 


grieving over the mysterious disappearance 
of Hastings, but this was explained the 
following day by the papers. Through an 
almost superhuman effort such as she never 
dreamed of, Craven had managed to keep 
any mention of Polly out of the newspaper 


accounts, in which Hastings had assisted 
him. Poor Mrs. Wilson was nearly heart- 
broken to learn that her favorite had robbed 
a bank in San Francisco two years previ- 
ously, besides being involved in some 
nefarious transactions in Chicago, for which 
the police had been on the look-out for him. 
She was rather shocked that her cousin’s 
friend, Mr. Craven, had been instrumental 
in securing the arrest of the criminal, as she 
still retained some lingering tenderness for 
him. 

It took a long time and many walks in 
the quiet wood for the explanations which 
were necessary between Polly and Joe. The 
former had, of course, to give a full history 
of her life since their wonderful piece of 
good luck had overtaken them. Her. lover 
had heard something of the story in Bas- 
sett’s Corners, where he had lately been in 
his efforts to find Polly; but there was much 
to be told that he knew nothing of, and 
many confessions to make, among them the 
story of the lost letter. Joe’s devotion had 
rather strengthened than diminished with 
time, and he proved an indulgent confessor, 
willing to forgive the fair penitent every- 
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thing for the sake of hearing her say she 
loved him. Then it was his turn to narrate 
his adventures, 

Joe’s story, epitomized and with all the 
love-making eliminated from it, was simply 
that of a life of hard work and little success 
in California, cheered only by thoughts of 
Polly. Then had come news of the death 
of an uncle living in the Connecticut Valley, 
not twenty miles from Mrs. Wilson’s. A leg- 
acy of several hundred dollars, left him by 
this relative, had brought him into the 
neighborhood just in time to prevent Polly 
from wrecking her life. That was the way 
Polly herself put it, and Joe did not attempt 
to contradict her or curtail her expressions 
of gratitude; they were too sweet for his 
ears. On his journey East, he had stopped 
at Bassett’s Corners, where he had learned 
that the Brady family were living in Chicago. 
When he reached the latter city, the feminine 
portion of the household had gone on their 
summer trip, and, as he was obliged to 
admit, the masculine member did not receive 
him with much cordiality, At this point, 
his listener sighed; she knew there was not 
much hope for the future. 

Joe had gained a thorough knowledge of 
Hastings in California; but this he had 
fully explained to Mrs. Wilson, so as little 
as possible was said on what was still a 
very painful subject to the young lady. 

Two blissful weeks passed in discussion 
of the past and enjoyment of the present 
by the lovers, who had forgotten the out- 
side world completely. Then an unpleasant 
reminder of it came, in the shape of a letter 
from Mrs. Brady. Polly, with a disconsolate 
face, met Joe as he came toward the house 
that morning. 

“Mamma is coming to take me home,” 
were her first words. 

Joe’s looks expressed something of the 
consternation he felt, and there was a 
moment’s despairing silence as the two 
turned their steps in the direction of their 
favorite wood. 

“Never mind! Do you know what I have 
decided to do?” He spoke quite bravely 
and cheerfully. 

“ No.” 

The reply came in a tone that sounded 
almost hopeless, but Joe went on cheerily: 

“T knew a fellow in California who was 
lucky and made a pot of money. He is 
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going to start a paper in Chicago, and wants 
me to help edit it. We would see each other 
often then, and perhaps, if it should prove 
a@ success—” 

Polly shook her head. 

“Papa and mamma will never let us have 
anything to do with each other.” 

“We can wait, dear, and in time—” Joe 
broke off here, and ended his sentence with : 
“You have a pretty strong will, Polly.” 

“T used to think I had,” she sighed. 

“If you will promise to be true to me, 
I am not afraid,” cried Joe. 

Polly’s answer and everything else that 
was said during the remainder of the walk 
would not be of interest to anyone but them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Brady arrived, with Celeste, at the 
expected time. Her reception of the news 
that Joe Craven was in the vicinity proved 
just what Polly had expected. She did not 
say much, except to declare that they must 
return immediately to Chicago. Mrs. Wilson, 
hospitable soul, felt hurt at this unnacount- 
able haste, and remonstrated ; but Polly did 
not rebel, for she knew it would be useless. 

Joe came over, the same evening, to pay 
his respects; but he did not receive a very 
cordial welcome from Mrs. Brady. A con- 
fession of the true state of affairs had 
trembled on Polly’s lips all day; but, when 
she witnessed the greeting which her mother 
accorded him, she decided it would be better 
to keep silent. She rose early, the next 
morning, and met Joe in the little wood, 
where they talked everything over and 
agreed that their love should remain a secret 
for the present. They uttered all the vows 
which lovers make on such occasions, and 
parted with the hope of seeing each other in 
some way in Chicago. Polly was to write to 
Joe, and he might answer occasionally: as a 
friend would—that was all. 

A week later, Polly was at home again 
and had entered on a round of gayeties, 
the admired and much-sought-after belle 
of their rapidly increasing circle of friends. 
No wonder Mrs. Brady did not worry her- 
self much over the re-appearance of her 
daughter’s old lover—what girl could be 
expected to remember, under such circum- 
stances ? E 

IV. 

AMONG the desirable acquaintances which 

Polly had made the previous winter was 
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a Miss Louise van Allston. She was the 
descendant of a good old Knickerbocker 
family whose fortunes had been considerably 
diminished by the extravagance and dissi- 
pation of several generations. For the 
purpose of retrieving these fortunes, the 
present representative of the name, her 
father, had come to Chicago and entered 
into business there; but he had been only 
moderately successful. 

Meeting Polly at one of those houses 
where the hostess is indiscriminate in her ' 
invitations and where everybody goes, Miss 
van Allston was charmed with the beautiful 
young débutante and cultivated her acquaint- 
ance. The admiration was mutual, and Mrs, 
Haversham was delighted to see something 
like an intimacy spring up between the two. 

Miss van Allston had spent the summer 
abroad, and returned to the city just before 
Polly. Immediately on the arrival of the 
latter, her friend called on her. Miss Louise 
was in high spirits; she had brought over 
in her train a young Englishman, heir to an 
earldom. She was enthusiastic in his praise 
and quite anxious for Polly to meet him. 

The next evening, at a small reception, 
the introduction took place, and Miss Brady 
had the honor of going to the refreshment- 
room on the arm of the Honorable Edmund 
Carstairs, future Lord Cairnforth, Earl of 
Buxton. He made himself extremely agree- 
able, so much so that Polly decided he 
would have been a desirable acquisition to 
Miss van Allston’s train, even without the 
prospective title. As her friend’s friend, she 
felt bound to treat him well; but when, the 
next time they met, he devoted himself to 
her exclusively, with a persistency that was 
very apparent, Polly felt annoyed. She had 
no desire to become her friend’s rival, and 
therefore, seeing he paid but little attention 
to Miss van Allston, she treated the dis- 
tinguished Englishman with a coldness to 
which he was evidently not accustomed. 
This continued for about a week, in the 
course of which, although they all met in 
society every evening, the two girls had not 
seen each other alone. At the end of that 
time, Polly had a visit from Miss van All- 
ston, made informally on a day when Miss 
Brady did not receive. 

Polly went downstairs, feeling a little un- 
comfortable, though her conscience absolved 
her from any guilty share in Mr, Carstairs’s 
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defection. What would Louise’ say? Her 
first greeting was enthusiastic enough. 

“How do-you do, my dear? It seems an 
age since I have seen you all to myself! One 
lives in such a rush, one never gets a chance 
really to have-one’s friends to one’s self!” 

Miss van Allston stopped for breath, while 
Polly returned her kiss and declared she 
was delighted to see her. Louise laughed, 
pinched Polly’s cheek, and, sitting down 
beside her on a small sofa, talked common- 
places for a few moments. Then she said: 

“Now, to come to the point, Miss Polly, 
for ’'m not going to beat about the bush 
any longer, what do you mean by cutting 
me out so completely with the earl that 
is to be?” Her listener was shocked into 
speechlessness. Miss van Allston,*on the 
strength of her unassailable pedigree, often 
said and did things which the young 
plebeian never would have dared—indeed, 
wished—to say or do. Seeing them together, 
you would probably have assigned the blue 
blood to the ex-tavern-keeper’s daughter, 
for she was petite and refined-looking, while 
her aristocratic companion was tall and 
built in a coarser mold. “Ah, you don’t 
answer!” continued Louise. “Your con- 
science won’t let you!” 

Here Polly grew angry. This was posi- 
tive coarseness. She drew herself up and 
responded haughtily, two red spots burning 
in her cheeks: 

“T beg your pardon, Miss van Allston, 
my conscience does not reproach me at all!” 
To which that lady replied by throwing 
her arms around the spirited young damsel 
and bursting into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. As soon as she could manage to 
articulate, she cried out: 

“Oh, you little goose! Did you suppose 
I was really in earnest? Did you imagine 
I could behave so?” 

“ Well, I could hardly believe it possible, 
but—” began the astonished Polly. 

“My dear child,” said Louise, smiling 
and patting Polly’s hand, “I came over 
here, in the first place, to tease you a little 
—TI couldn’t resist the temptation—and then 
to set your mind at rest. In your loyalty 
to me, you have been making the poor 
fellow quite unhappy, for he has lost his 
head over you in the most ridiculous way. 
I have been watching the two of you, and 
have derived a good deal of amusement 
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from the process, until I thought it a shame 
to torment you both any longer. He is a 
most eligible parti, and you approach nearer 
to the ideal fine lady than I. I am not in 
love with the future earl, nor has he been 
so with me fora moment. He was coming 
to America at any rate, and only came over 
with us because he had made our acquaint- 
ance in London.” 

“Well, I’m glad,” said Polly; “now I can 
be at least decently civil to him.” 

“You poor little martyr to friendship!” 
laughed Louise, and, during the remainder 
of her visit, they talked about other things. 

From being “decently civil” to the Hon- 
orable Mr. Carstairs, Polly soon became 
friendly; for it was difficult to resist the 
charm of manner which he possessed. She, 
Miss van Allston, and he saw a great deal 
of each other, and Louise made an effort 
to throw the other two together whenever 
she could. 

“A splendid fellow, rich, and the heir to 
an earldom! What more can I want?” 
asked Polly, of herself; and, if it had not 
been for certain uncomfortable memories, 
the young woman’s friends might have seen 
their wishes fulfilled before Christmas, for 
the Englishman was desperately in love. 
He was wise enough, however, to see that 
his idol only liked him, so he determined 
to be patient and wait until she gave him 
some encouragement. 

Polly still wrote to Joe, and learned from 
the last of the few letters he ventured to 
send her that he would be in Chicago before 
Christmas. She and her mother were going 
with Miss van Allston to spend the holidays 
at an elegant country-house not many miles 
out of town. Of course, Mr. Carstairs was 
invited also. They all went, and spent a 
delightful week. On their return, Polly 
hoped to hear something of Joe; but several 
weeks, passed without any word from: him. 
She did not know whether he was in the 
city, and had no means of finding out. At 
last she determined, on a mere venture, to 
send him a card to one of their “At Homes,” 
addressed to the care of the newspaper with 
which he expected to connect himself. The 
next day, she received a reply. He had 
arrived in the city the 23d of December, 
had called at the house and left his card 
while they were away. He had been wait- 
ing to hear from her ever since. 
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“Poor old Joe, he’s awfully sensitive 
nowadays!” sighed Polly, as she read his 
letter in the privacy of her own room. 
Then she answered it immediately, explain- 
ing that his card had probably been lost. 
She begged him to come to one of their 
receptions; “for,” she bewailed, “I never 
have the leisure to see anybody, except in 
the way of society.” 

Joe refused, however. “It would only 
be torture to meet you in a crowd, among 
all those swells,” he wrote. “Can’t I come 
sometime when you are not at home to 
other people?” 

With’ some difficulty, Polly found an 
unappropriated morning and placed it at 
his service. When the day arrived, she 
staid in the house and waited his coming 
impatiently. She waited in vain. Joe did 
not appear, nor did any note follow to 
explain his absence. Perhaps he was ill; 


but even this last hope was destroyed when, 
on the second morning afterward, Polly saw 
his name in the account of some newspaper 
banquet held the evening of the day follow- 
ing that on which he was to have called. 
“Tt is better so,” she told herself; “now 
there is nothing to interfere with my 


ambitions.” Neverthless, in spite of the 
round of gayeties that was closing the 
season preparatory to the beginning of Lent, 
which came early that year, Polly often 
cried herself to sleep in the wee small hours. 

Ash Wednesday came at last; but Miss 
Brady found her time as much occupied 
as ever, between church duties and quieter 
amusements. Mr. Carstairs was her constant 
attendant, and they saw more of each other 
in an informal friendly way than was pos- 
sible during the season. They were fast 
friends; and, before Lent was over, Polly 
had decided that, when the future earl 
should put the question to her which she 
was expecting every day, she would at least 
not say “no.” Miss van Allston, who was 
the lover’s confidante, guessed something of 
Polly’s frame of mind, and urged him to 
be patient, to give her plenty of time. 

So Easter was upon them, and still the 
fatal question had not been asked. Each 
day strengthened Carstairs’s cause, for Polly 
began to realize that she was accepting 
attentions which could mean but one thing. 
The longer she allowed herself to drift, the 
more difficult it became for her to retreat. 
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As it was still early in the spring, a brief 
season of gayety began with Easter. There 
was a great crush at somebody’s, and Polly 
and Carstairs were there together as usual. 
In fact, society had decided some time before 
that it would be a match, and was waiting 
every day to hear the engagement announced; 
Mrs. Brady and her cousin Mrs. Haversham 
were in the same state of blissful expect- 
ancy. All this could not fail to be patent 
to Polly’s feminine vision, even if it was 
not apparent to the’ less keen masculine 
eyes of her suitor. Indeed, she began to 
feel more like a condemned criminal than 
any of her admiring or envying friends 
would have believed possible, and so to wish 
it were all settled. The crisis came at last, 
and, aseis usually the case, a mere trifle 
brought it about. It was at the afore- 
mentioned crush, and Carstairs had managed 
to pilot Miss Brady into a safe corner of 
the refreshment-room and was plying her 
with all the good things he could induce 
her to take. She was leaning back com- 
fortably, eating an ice, while he was talking 
about his English home with an enthusiasm 
which he always manifested when he found 
anyone who was interested in the subject. 
Polly, who by experience knew wothing of 
an ancestral mansion, was interested, though 
he had often talked to her before on the 
same theme. He had got as far as “I wish 
you could see it,” and his listener was won- 
dering what was coming next, when a vision 
as novel as unexpected met her eyes. It was 
only Joe Craven, in irreproachable evening- 
dress, a carnation in his buttonhole; but it 
was enough to distract Polly’s thoughts 
entirely from the future earl’s eloquence, 
and carry her back years ago and hundreds 
of miles from her present abiding-place. 
The unlooked-for sight, unusual to her— 
for she had never before seen Joe in such 
habiliments, and he was not associated in 
her mind with them or what they repre- 
sented—acted like a mesmeric touch on her 
mind’s eye. The brilliantly lighted room, 
with its well-laden table, abundance of 
flowers, and richly dressed people, even the 
man by her side, faded away, leaving in 
their place a candle-lighted upper room 
over her father’s tavern at Bassett’s Corners. 
She was no longer a beautiful belle and 
heiress in lace which had cost a small 
fortune, but only a little girl in white 
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muslin and blue ribbons, dancing with Joe 
in a rough tweed suit. All this metamor- 
phosis took a much shorter time than it 
requires to describe it. It occupied but an 
instant—the appearance of Joe in the far 
corner of the room, Polly’s first shock of 
astonishment, and the succeeding transfor- 
mation-scene which enacted itself in her 
inner consciousness. So completely did the 
present slip away from her, and the power 
of the past re-assert itself, that her very 
astonishment found voice in words long 
unfamiliar to the Chicago belle, but words 
by which the tavern-keeper’s daughter would 
probably have expressed her amazement in 
the days to which imagination with light- 
ning speed had transformed her. 

“TLand’s sakes alive! If it ain’t Joe!” 

The sound of her own voice recalled Polly 
to herself immediately. The present and its 
surroundings came back almost as quickly 
as they had faded, and she realized, with 
mingled mortification and amusement, that 
she had uttered this vulgar exclamation and 
ungrammatical verbal contraction in the 
very face of one of England’s future peers. 
She, who was more careful in regard to her 
English than Miss van Allston herself! 


Then the sense of absurdity triumphed, and 
she laughed unrestrainedly. In the midst 
of her laughter, she stole a side glance at 


her companion. <A look of horror mixed 
with puzzled amazement was frozen on his 
aristocratic countenance, though he was 
struggling hard to regain his accustomed 
well-bred self-possession. He was evidently 
bewildered and shocked. 

Polly’s sense of amusement gave place 
to an unreasonable anger. What right had 
he to disapprove of her? It was a new 
sensation, and not a pleasant one, to the 
girl who had been the belle of Bassett’s 
Corners before she had become the belle 
of Chicago, to feel that anyone was dis- 
gusted with her. She had been the superior 
of her associates at the mining-town, as she 
was now, through assiduous cultivation and 
innate refinement, at least the equal of her 
present society. “If he loved me, I would 
be perfect in his eyes,” she thought. “Joe 
would not mind!” Anger checked Polly’s 
laughter, and she turned to Carstairs, saying 
in her stateliest manner: 

“T really must beg your pardon for laugh- 
ing; it was the unexpected sight of an old 
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friend that caused it. Would you mind 
taking me back to the other room ?” 

“Certainly not,” he answered, in some- 
thing like his ordinary tones, for he had 
regained possession of himself; and, on their 
way to the drawing-room, he chatted about 
indifferent subjects. Once there, Miss Brady 
expressed herself as feeling fatigued, and 
begged him to find her chaperon, Mrs. 
Haversham. This he soon did, and Polly 
dragged that rather unwilling personage 
home, Carstairs putting them into their 
carriage as usual, Fearing a quarrel, the 
anxious elder lady tried to elicit some 
information on the subject, but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

“Of course we did not quarrel,” Polly 
said; “Mr. Carstairs, at least, is too well- 
bred for that. I have a headache—nothing 
more.” And she would not commit herself 
any further. 

Once in her own room, Polly dismissed 
Celeste, locked herself in, and, bringing out 
a wretched daguerreotype of Joe from its 
hiding-place, kissed it and cried over it in 
a most absurd manner. 

“Tf he loved me, he would think me 
perfect,” she told herself again, thinking of 
Carstairs’s horror. Then common sense 
whispered: “If you loved him, you would 
be more ready to forgive.’ Once more she 
kissed the unflattering likeness, “Oh, my 
darling Joe, nobody could love me like you 
did and perhaps do yet! If I live to be 
a thousand years old, I will never, never 
marry any other man!” And, with this 
resolve in her mind and Joe’s picture under 
her pillow, she fell asleep at last. 


V. 

THE next time the two met, Carstairs 
behaved just as usual to Polly. He had 
evidently made up his mind to ignore the 
incident of the previous evening, and she, 
in spite of her determination otherwise, 
found it impossible to resist his genial 
smile and was as friendly as ever. A week 
passed, during which their intercourse had 
resumed its ordinary calm. At the end of 
that time, to Polly, sitting in her own room, 
was brought Carstairs’s card. With a pre- 
sentiment of what was coming, she reluc- 
tantly descended the stairs. 

Her visitor was standing by the window, 
gazing out, in an attitude indicative of both 
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nervousness and impatience. He turned, 
the moment Polly entered, and, going up 
to her, took her hand. 

“You will pardon this interruption, per- 
haps, Miss Brady, when you learn its cause.” 
He drew her into a chair as he spoke, but 
remained standing himself. Then he went 
on, before she could utter any polite dis- 
claimers: “I have just received a telegram 
calling me to England immediately—my 
cousin, Lord Cairnforth, is dying.” Polly 
began some words of courteous condolence, 
but he hardly waited for her to finish. 
“Perhaps you can guess why I have come. 
I could not go away without hearing the 
decision from your lips before I went. You 
must know I love you—I have your mother’s 
permission to tell you so. I know you like 
me. Is there any hope of your ever doing 
any more—” 

His eloquence received a sudden check— 
Polly burst into tears. 

“T have been very wicked,” she sobbed. 
“T ought not to have allowed you to care 
for me, because—because—I do not love 
you.” 

“But you may learn, in time!” cried he, 
eagerly; “I will wait forever, dear!” 

“TI never, never can, for—I love some- 
body else.” 

The words were barely intelligible for 
sobs; but Carstairs heard them, and all the 
light died out of his face. 

“Forgive me—” he began, but Polly 
interrupted him. 

“No, no—forgive me! You have been 
so good and noble—shall I tell you the 
story of my life?” 

“Not if it would give you pain,” he 
answered. 

“T would rather do it,” she said, eagerly ; 
and, crushing down her sobs, she recounted 
her past history in as few words as possible. 

A little later, Polly was left alone—alone 
with her sorrow at his disappointment, her 
regrets over the folly which kept her from 
making a good match. She was not left 
to these useless bemoanings very long, for 
her mother sent a message that she wished 
to see her; and, knowing that the evil hour 
could not long be delayed, the culprit went 
to receive her mother’s reproaches. They 
took the form of congratulations at first, 
so sure was Mrs. Brady of what her daugh- 
ter’s answer had been. It seemed strange 
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that the betrothed pair had parted without 
her blessing—still, he was in great haste. 

“Oh, my dear child!” she cried, when 
her summons was answered, before she had 
time to notice Polly’s red eyes, “I am so 
glad, so glad!” 

“Glad? What about?” came the reply, 

“The earl,” she said; “at least, he will 
soon be the earl. Has he not just asked 
you to marry him?” 

“Yes,” answered Polly, stolidly; “but I 
have refused him.” 

The poor mother’s disappointment and 
rage vented themselves in a storm of bitter 
reproaches, which ended in a violent attack 
of hysterics. The next few days were far 
from pleasant for the poor girl. She had 
to bear her father’s anger and Mrs. Haver- 
sham’s complainings, and finally Louise 
came over, in sorrow and in anger. Her 
indignation against Polly was so great, 
and her pity so profound for the earl— 
he was the earl indeed now, as the news- 
papers informed them—that she roused the 
much-blamed young woman into saying: 

“T begin to think you scarcely told me 
the truth when you said you did not care 
for Carstairs.” 

Miss van Allston grew red and)then pale. 

“T am not the sort of woman to commit 
the folly of falling in love with a man who 
does not care about me; but I do not mind 
admitting that I liked him better than any 
man I ever knew. And you—you were only 
playing with him!” 

The two friends were nearer to a quarrel 
than they had ever been before; indeed, 
it would probably have come to that, if poor 
worn-out Polly’s overburdened nerves had 
not given way. In the midst of her resent- 
ment of Louise’s reproaches, she suddenly 
burst into tears and sobbed out gradually, 
and not without questions on her friend’s 
part, the whole story that she had told 
Carstairs, and a great deal more besides. 

Two. weeks afterward, Miss van Allston 
gave a large reception; of course Polly went. 
She was standing in an alcove, under the 
shadow of some plants, talking, not without 
effort, to several men when she was startled 
by finding Miss van Allston at her side. 

“Miss Brady,” she was saying, “let me 
present my friend Mr. Craven.” 

And there stood Joe. 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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to make Lydia feel that she was 
growing old at twentyeight. 

She had been four years abroad as Mrs. 
Grosvenor’s companion; she had done a 
great many things—her duty noticeably— 
and yet her life held no sort of fruition. 

She grew very sad when she reflected. 
She had often wondered why it was; but 
now she had come to the conclusion that 
it must be her own fault—all owing to her 
own weakness. The truth had been forced 
on her by a certain episode. Dr. Severance 
had asked her to marry him; and he seemed 
both surprised and angry when she told him 
she was already engaged—had been so for 
over six years. 

“What are you waiting for?’ he had 
asked, brusquely. 

“We are both poor,’ Lydia answered, 
bravely. “He has his mother to support 
and two sisters to educate, and it is very 
difficult for a young lawyer to make any 
headway.” 

“In that case, I should give it up,” said 
the doctor, bluntly. “Are you going to 
waste your youth in waiting for this man, 
Miss Dayton? Don’t you think it would be 
much more sensible for you both to dissolve 
such a relationship? Iam not speaking now 
as a lover, but as a friend. You are both 
old enough and reasonable enough to take 
the matter philosophically. If you were free, 
you might marry some man who could make 
your life sweet and pleasant; and—perhaps 
he might find some rich girl who would help 
him out of his difficulties.” 

These words had sunk deeply into Lydia’s 
mind; she thought of them for months. 
It was not that she cared to marry Dr. 
Severance; she knew she could never do 
that under any circumstances, and he knew 
it too. He had given up all hope of making 
her his wife, and gradually they were drift- 
ing into a friendly and confidential inter- 
course which suited them much better. 
Still, the ‘doctor’s suggestion had lingered 
in Lydia’s memory. She felt the force of 
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what he had said, and was trying to come 
to a conclusion. Of course, she must have 
ceased to care for Henry Osborne as she 
once had, or she could not have argued the 
matter as she did. But she was still very 
fond of him, and, when she had made up 
her mind to break off her engagement, the 
resolution cost her many a bitter pang. 

She was a long time in writing the letter 
which explained the motives of her-action ; 
but she sent it off at last, together with the 
little plain gold ring, now somewhat worn 
away on the edges, and a great many letters 
signed in a bold hand: “ Yours faithfully, 
Henry.” 

She felt as though she had been to a 
funeral, when she came back from the post- 
office; and, in the sorrowful fullness of her 
heart, she told Dr. Severance what she had 
done. 

“T think you have acted wisely, Lydia,” 
he said, in the friendly fashion which had 
grown natural between them. 

“T think so, doctor,” she replied; “but if 
I could only feel perfectly sure!” 

“Nobody ever does any important thing 
without doubts,” he said, kindly: “nobody 
can tell about the issue of anything. But 
that ought not to concern us. What we 
have to deal with is the principle, and I 
think you are right there.” 

“T don’t know,” Lydia answered, her eyes 
filling up with tears. “It seems very false 
and treacherous when I think of throwing 
him over just because he is too poor to 
marry me.” 

“Tf he is a man of sense,” said the 
doctor, warmly, “he will see it as you do. 
It certainly is not right for either of you 
to prolong such an affair forever. What 
does an engagement mean, if not marriage? 
Yours was nothing but a mockery, Lydia. 
It absorbed your thoughts and energies 
without any return. It was bad for both 
of you.” 

“Perhaps it was,” said Lydia, with a wan 
smile. “I don’t suppose happiness is worth 
calculating.” 
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“There is a blessedness that is higher than 
happiness,’ ” quoted the doctor. ‘“ Don’t you 
remember, Lydia? I was in love with you 
once, and yet I have come down to a 
commonplace friendship which is a great 
comfort to me.” 

“Yes,” said Lydia, with a faint sigh. 
“But I fancy you were not so very much 
in love with me, after all.” 3 

Woman-like, she was not without some 
vague regret that in gaining a friend she 
had lost a lover. 

It was several days after this that Lydia 
received a letter from Henry Osborne. It 
was dated a week before, but, owing to a 
slight mistake in the address, or rather an 
illegibility due to hasty writing, it had made 
a roundabout tour and reached her much 
belated. When she received it, she fancied 
it was an answer to her own letter; but, the 
moment she opened it, she knew it was 
written before hers: the two, of vastly dif- 
ferent tenor, had passed each other on the 
way. 

“My darling,” it began, “I cannot tell 
you with what strong feeling I write you 
this morning. I am so beside myself with 
joy that I fear I cannot give you a very 
intelligent account of what has changed the 
whole aspect of my life—our lives, I mean 
to say. Years ago—you remember, I told 
you—my uncle left me several small lots 
in a little town in Western Pennsylvania. 
I was only a boy at the time, and no account 
was made of the legacy—for the property 
was worth only a few hundred dollars, and 
it has lain idle ever since. But now it has 
suddenly become valuable. The discovery 
of a large oil-well on the adjoining lands 
has made my poor lots worth an enormous 
sum. To-day, I have sold them to a New 
York syndicate for a large sum. I am a 
rich man, dearest, and you know what that 
implies! I am coming to you at once! 
After all these years of waiting, I have 
suddenly grown impatient; I want to be 
married immediately. There is no reason 
why we should wait any longer. We have 
lost so much time that we cannot afford 
to lose any more. Oh, my darling! I am 
so proud and happy when I remember how 
faithfully you have waited for me all these 
years of poverty and separation. My heart 
glows when I think of it, and I thank God 
heartily for the blessing of your love! I 
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‘shall be with you in a week. I am settling 


up my business, with a view to taking you 
abroad for several years. Till I see you, 
then, my darling, and through all time to 
come, Yours faithfully, 
HENRY.” 

Poor Lydia! Every word was a dagger 
in her breast. She knew, as she read it, 
that her own letter had by this time reached 
its destination ; that Henry had read it, and 
that he would not come to her now. She 
laid her head down and wept bitterly. 

Lydia was not a mercenary woman. It 
did not affect her that she had just ruined 
her chance of marrying a rich man; but 
she had a passionate thirst for happiness, 
a wish to make the best out of her life and 
its possibilities. She had always known 
that, as Henry Osborne’s wife, she would 
find that sweet content which would make 
her always appear the best her nature 
would allow. She had not given up this 
hope without a struggle; and now—oh, how 
his generous praise of her fidelity lacerated 
her very soul! But she was not too proud 
to write to him—such a letter! It must 
have moved Henry Osborne to forgiveness, 
so full was it of remorse and re-awakened 
love, of passionate entreaty and° desperate 
fears; but he did not receive it. Her first 
epistle had reached him on the very day 
when he was starting to come to her. Over- 
whelmed with anguish and_ bitterness, he 
had not deferred his journey; he went 
on with the same hot impatience, but he 
went in another direction—whither, no one 
knew—and Lydia’s second message was 
returned to her unopened. 

Lydia did not mention this to Dr. Sever- 
ance. Her own pride would have kept her 
from it, even if she had been less considerate 
of her friend’s feelings; but both reasons 
influenced her to silence. It was a curious 
thing that Henry Osborne’s name had never 
been mentioned between them. There was 
no occasion for it, however. When Lydia 
had told the doctor of her engagement, it 
had been in general terms. So the matter 
was quietly dropped between them, and the 
doctor made a poor guess at what ailed 
Lydia, who grew very pale and sad as time 
went on. 

It was two years afterward, that he called 
for her, one morning, in his carriage. 

“T have some news for you,” he said, 
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shaking her hand very warmly. “I have 
succeeded at last in finding somebody who 
will marry me!” 

“T congratulate you!” Lydia said, smiling. 
“ When is it to be?” 

“As soon as possible,” the doctor replied, 
briskly. “ Put on your hat and coat. I have 
come to take you to call on her. I am sure 
you will like her, Lydia. She is one of my 
patients. I have cured her of a spinal 
affection, and she means to repay me by 
becoming my wife.” 

“T don’t call that such a heavy bill!” 
said Lydia, thoughtlessly. 

“If you had to pay it, you would,” said 
the doctor, laughing. “Come, Lydia— 
I want you to go with me.” 

This was how she happened to drive with 
the doctor to an elegant house on Fairbank 
Avenue, where they were ushered into a 
large room, dusky with draperies and rich 
furniture. From somewhere out of the 
shadows came a slight girlish figure. 

“Why, Frank!” she cried, joyously, and 
then stopped, at the sight of Lydia, to 
recover her shy dignity. A gentleman who 


was seated on the piano-stool rose hastily 


and turned around, 

“ Edith,” said the doctor, taking the hand 
of his fiancée and holding it quietly, “this 
is my friend—Miss Dayton. Lydia, this is 
my future wife—Miss Osborne.” 

“T—if I am not mistaken,” Edith said, 
with great embarrassment, “we have met 
before,” 

She held out her hand awkwardly, but 
Lydia did not seem to see it. Back of 
Edith stood Henry Osborne, looking at her 
with a proud cold face. 

“We have met before,” Lydia faltered. 
“Dr. Severance did not tell me it was Miss 
Osborne—” 

“My brother Henry,’ Edith said, break- 
ing through the stiffness of their meeting. 
“Henry, I—I think you remember Miss 
Dayton ?” 

“Quite well!’ he said, coming forward, 
with a smile which struck a chill to Lydia’s 
heart. “I hope you are well, Miss Dayton.” 

Dr. Severance looked puzzled; but, before 
long, Henry was chatting volubly with Lydia 
about his foreign travels, and Edith was 
uttering gracious things which only height- 
ened Lydia’s embarrassment. At last, she 
got away; but the doctor was astounded 
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when she burst into tears the moment they 
were out of the house. 

“You might have told me!” she cried, 
passionately. “I’d have died sooner than 
go there!” 

“Told you what?” the doctor asked, with 
considerable annoyance. “I didn’t know 
that you were acquainted with the Osbornes. 
You never said so.” 

“You never mentioned their names, and 
I—I told you I was engaged to Henry.” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated the doctor, 
on whom the first ray of light was dawn- 
ing. “Lydia, you never mentioned Henry 
How was I to know 
to whom you were engaged?” 

“ What will they think of me, going there 
after—after— Oh,” she added, fiercely, “I 
never want you to mention their names 
again |” 

“T am sorry,” the doctor said, with genu- 
ine chagrin. “I had hoped you and Edith 
would be good friends. Henry is a strange 
fellow—very quiet and exclusive. Edith 
said he had been disappointed in a love- 
affair, and took it very hard; but—upon 
my word! See here, Lydia—I believe you 
are fond of that man yet!” 

“T am not!” she exclaimed, angrily. 
“You are an old friend, Doctor Severance; 
but you are going too far!” 

“Well, well! I beg your pardon! 
won’t say anything more about it.” 

He set Lydia down at Mrs. Grosvenor’s 
door and drove away in a quandary. 

“Tf those two people are not in love with 
each other still,” he mused, “I’m a quack!” 

Nevertheless, when the doctor and Edith 
were married, Lydia did not go to the wed- 
ding—a fact which he canvassed thoroughly 
some time afterward, in conversation with his 
wife; but nothing came of the conversation. 

The doctor’s brother-in-law was taken ill 
soon after the wedding. It was a bad fever 
of a remittent type, which left him intervals 
of deep despondency. Doctor Severance 
attended him. One day, when he had his 
finger on the patient’s pulse, Henry opened 
his eyes and looked fixedly in his face. 

“You need not be afraid to tell me,” 
he said, weakly. “I know I am going to 
die.” 

Doctor Severance started to say something, 
but Henry stopped him. 

“You needn’t attempt to deceive me,” 
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he said. “I see my verdict in your face. 
I am very well satisfied that it should be so, 
but—I have one request to make of you, 
doctor. I know I cannot live many days. 
Will you—will you ask Miss Dayton to 
come and see me before I die?” 

The doctor’s eyes brightened. 

“T will do anything I can for you, Henry,” 
he said, kindly. “I am glad you are so 
resigned. It is best to be always ready, for 
no man knows when his hour is nigh.” 

“T don’t think she will mind coming— 
under the circumstances—do you?” 


“T think she will come,” the doctor | 


rejoined, confidently. And he was right; 
for, when to Lydia he said, “ Henry Osborne 
wants to see you before he dies,” she went 
at once. 

They were quite alone in that eventful 
meeting. Henry, pale and weak, lay back 
on the pillows and greeted her with a smile. 

“Tt was good of you to come,” he said, 
softly, holding out one hand, which she 
clasped, and, falling on her knees, wet with 
her tears. “I blamed you at first, Lydia; 
but you had a perfect right to break our 
engagement, if you chose. I don’t feel 
hardly toward you now.” 

“T was not right,” she sobbed. “I knew 
it afterward, when I wrote you again; but 
you sent back my letter unopened. I suppose 
you thought that the money had influenced 
me; but it didn’t. I would not have written 
you from any such motive.” 

“What are you saying?” he asked, in 
bewilderment. “TI never received any letter, 
much less sent it back—except the one in 
which you asked me to release you.” 

“You never opened it. It came back to 
me with the seal unbroken.” 

“Tt came from the Dead Letter Office, 
then, or—or someone sent it. who knew your 
writing. I never saw it. Lydia, I loved 
you too well to refuse my happiness at your 
hands, no matter how it came to me.” 

“And I—I have never ceased to love you, 
Henry,” she faltered. “Afterward—I don’t 
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know why, but it seemed like a retribution— 
I loved you more than ever.” 

“And now?” he asked, feverishly. 

“T love you still!” 

She raised her head, and he put his arms 
about her. 

“TI believe you,” he whispered. “You 
could not deceive a dying man. Kiss me, 
dear! It is such a long, long while, and 
I have been so lonely!” 

When Doctor Severance came in, he 
started out again, but came back, with a 
merry twinkle in his eyes. 

“Well,” he said, clearing his throat by 
way of a warning, “ how is the dying man?” 

Lydia did not attempt to withdraw herself 
from her lover’s embrace. Henry’s head 
was resting on her shoulder; but neither 
replied to his ghostly question, and the 
doctor broke into a low chuckling laugh. 

“You think you are going to die, do you?” 
he said, touching Henry’s arm. “Well, 
you’re not going to do anything of the sort! 
We'll have you out of this in a couple of 
weeks, if Lydia will only help us nurse you.” 

“Do you mean he is not going to die?” 
she gasped. 

“Not a bit of it?” 

“But you said—” 

“T said what Henry said. Sick men get 
unaccountable notions into their heads some- 
times. He made up his mind he was going 
to die, and I humored him because—well, 
he’d never have sent for you, Lydia, if he 
hadn’t believed his last hour had come; 
would you, Henry?” 

“No,” he replied, but all resentment was 
swallowed up in his new-found happiness. 

“Don’t be cross with me, Lydia,” said 
the doctor. “I had a hand in breaking 
your engagement, and I took it upon myself 
to mend it.” 

“T am afraid I have lost the power of 
being vexed,” Lydia said, with a joyous 
smile. “I am too glad and thankful, to 
mind a deception which has brought about 
such happiness.” 


REMEMBER. 


WHATE’ER we leave to God, God does 
And blesses us; 


The work we choose should be our own 
God lets alone. 
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MY BIRDS. 


BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 


SITTING and singing 
All the day long; 

What is the message 
Sung in your song? 


Singing through sunshine, 
Singing through rain; 

Singing your best, and 
Never in vain. 


Oh, sing ye of joy 
To the glad in heart— 
Waft the troubled away 
To the better part: 


Sing a message of peace 
To the mourner’s breast; 
Sing to the weary, 
Of rest, sweet rest. 


Sing a song of gladness, 
Till earth shall ring 


With the gladsome song 
That you blithely sing. 


Sing gladly, my birds, 

Till the world grows bright 
And the shadows flee 

Afar in the night. 





THE STORY OF THE MESA. 


BY ADA E, FERRIS. 


T was nearing sunset, and the Western- 
| bound emigrant-train had plunged into 
the hill-country. On every hand, at 
varying distances, rose abrupt knolls, among 
which the engine rushed, shrieking as if 
warning them to stand aside. A roughly 
dressed emigrant, whose kindly eyes and 
voice belied the fierce expression given by 
bristling locks and sunburn, turned to his 
wife—a plump cheery-faced matron, with a 
child in her arms. 

“We must be nearing it, Martha. Don’t 
try to get supper now; I wouldn’t miss see- 
ing that mesa again for a hundred dollars.” 

“Are we coming to something prettier 
than this?” asked the young girl in the 
next seat, with eager interest. 

“Not exactly prettier, but—well, you 
see, there’s a story connected with it. 
Martha knows.” 

“Tell me too, please. Or is it too long?” 

“Oh, it’s short enough. Dear me! it will 
be odd if we don’t come in sight. I haven’t 
seen it for twenty years; but mesas don’t 
change much, generally. There it is! Look, 
Martha!” 

The train had rounded a curve and 
entered a plain something like an amphi- 
theatre in shape. Toward the centre, but 
a good two miles from the nearest butte, 
rose a larger one, having a flat space of some 
five acres on its top, and remarkably steep 
and rocky sides. It looked as if the smaller 
buttes had formed a ring, large enough for 
safety, around a large and pugnacious one, 
and dared him to “lick the crowd.” 

“What a splendid place for a fort!” 
exclaimed the girl. 

“Yes, only water’s scarce,” the man 
assented, turning to the lady and gentleman 
who sat behind. “How would you like to 
command such a post as that, captain?” 
They were both looking at it—the lady with 
a little shudder, her husband with knitted 
brows. 

“‘T would like better to hold it than to 
storm it,” he answered. 

“So would I—that is, if there were men 
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and ammunition enough, and time to do a 
bit of fortifying. Otherways, it might be ° 
a ticklish job. I reckon you’ve looked death 
in the face heaps of times, captain, but you 
never had a better chance for a good long 
stare at him than we did up on that mesa,” 

“Tell us about it,” urged the girl. 

“Well, you see— Hullo! what’s the 
train stopping for?” The emigrant sprang 
up as the train came to a dead stop. “I 
reckon I’m foolish; but this was a bad piece 
of road once, and I mean to know what’s 
up.” 

He strode out, but soon returned, whist- 
ling. 

“Tt’s all right. Only one of the wheels 
got afire, and we’ve stopped in the very 
place for a good view of the mesa.” 

So they had. Smooth and green as a 
lawn, the prairie stretched away to the foot 
of the mesa, rose abrupt and steep, and 
then stretched smooth and green over the 
flat plain on top. 

“Right over there by its foot,” said the 
old frontiersman, “was the regular camping- 
place for emigrant-trains on this route. 
Sometimes they camped on top. It wasn’t 
over-safe when the Indians were trouble- 
some. Still, during the rush, I guided nigh 
twenty trains across, and wasn’t molested 
by Indians above three times. They’re red 
devils, of course; but I’m free to admit, white 
devils have made me more trouble than 
red ones ever did. But Washoe was a terror, 
when he got started; though the agent they 
had there was enough to drive a saint wild, 
and most like I’d have been every bit as 
savage, trained and treated as he was. 

“We had a big train, that time; but, 
about fifty miles back, we quarreled and 
split. It was about Jim Redden, one of 
those cold-blooded brutes that take a delight 
in killing and tormenting, and telling long 
bloody yarns about it afterward. We liked 
yarns well enough; but it isn’t just the 
thing to describe skinning brutes alive or 
tormenting dying Indians before women and 
children. Gilbert tried to shut him off; but 
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shut off he wouldn’t, and the children would 
run and scream when they saw him coming. 
He was a great hunter—didn’t know what 
fear was, good scout and Indian-fighter and 
all that—so a lot of them stuck by him. 
Gilbert wouldn’t stand him, so there was 
a regular quarrel anda split. Gilbert’s crew, 
some twenty of them, came this way; Red- 
den and his gang went the other. I came 
with Gilbert. He had women and children 
along, and I wasn’t going to desert them 
in the wilderness. 

“Well, we hadn’t been separated two 
days when word came Washoe was on the 
war-path. We hoped he’d take after Red- 
den—he had cause enough, and he had 
always been civil to me; but, some dozen 
miles from here, we began to see signs of 
Indians. We put ahead as fast as we could 
—just dodged an ambush, one place—and 
succeeded in getting into this valley about 
three o’clock. You may believe we lost no 
time making for the top of that mesa. We 
got there all right; for Indians don’t like 
to fight in the day-time, and there were 
about twenty men of us that would have 
made a good fight of it. 

“And-the women would have helped us. 
I never saw pluckier women than we had 
along that trip. There was Mrs. Gilbert, as 
cool and quiet as her husband, and knew 
how to handle a gun too. And her sister 
was off the same piece. Mrs Johnson did 
turn a little white, and hold her baby tight 
when she heard the bullets sing; but she 
didn’t scream nor whimper. And there was 
a girl about sixteen they called Ruth, that 
was going out with the Gilberts to her father 
—a little pale brown-eyed thing, with gentle 
ways and a soft voice. I expected she’d 
faint the first thing; but land! she was as 
quiet as a kitten—didn’t seem to understand 
what was going on. 

“Well, we got to the top of the mesa, 
and then we had time to breathe. At first, 
we thought we would take a night’s rest 
and go ahead all right. There weren’t more 
than thirty Indians in sight, and they 
couldn’t do much harm. So we camped, 
and the women commenced getting supper 
in pretty good spirits. But, pretty soon, here 
come a band of painted warriors down from 
the north, some fifty of them; and, before 
we had got through wondering how much 
chance that left us, up came another troop 
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from the west. They met almost within 
rifle-range, and held a council. We didn’t 
care much about supper just then. ~ 
“But there didn’t seem to be anything 
more we could do. The mesa was too big 
for twenty men to hold against a hundred 
and more. We could do it by daylight, 
maybe, till we tired out; but, if they made 
a night attack, as they mostly do, there 
wasn’t but mighty little chance for us. 
“Pretty soon, a big Indian rode forward 
and hailed us in Spanish, demanding that 
we surrender. Of course, we told him to 
‘go to thunder.’ Then there wasn’t any- 
thing more to do. They didn’t even take 
the trouble to surround us. There they had 
us fast, and only needed to wait till dark to 
creep up the mesa in half a dozen places and 
pounce on us. They just camped and killed 
a horse for supper as coolly as you please. 
“’Twas a lovely evening. Not a cloud, 
everything bright and sweet, and so still 
we could hear the Indians talking in their 
camp. And there we were, strong and 
healthy to-night, and knew it was ten to 
one half of us at least would never see 
another sunrise. We men-folks got together 


to hold a council and see which of us could 


plan a way out. Mrs. Gilbert called her 
sister to go on getting supper—she said 
we'd fight better if we had a good meal 
first; and Ruth got the frightened children 
together, and told ’em that story about 
Elijah’s opening the eyes of his servant to see 
the plain full of heavenly chariots and horse- 
men, and sent them off to pick flowers around 
the mesa quite cheerful. Then she began 
to walk backward and forward with John- 
son’s baby, humming to put it to sleep. 
Mrs. Johnson was off somewhere—praying, 
I suspect. 

“Everything was as still and calm and 
pretty as could be—and death only a few 
hours away, for all we could see. We 
kept suggesting plans, but every one was 
wilder and more absurd than the last; and 
finally Johnson burst out, not noticing how 
near Ruth was: 

“*Tn plain English, we’re doomed, and 
we might as well face it.’ 

“She heard him. She looked up quick 
at us with her brown eyes wide open, and 
turned white. Gilbert made a jump toward 
her, for he thought she was going to faint; 
but she shook her head and almost smiled. 
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“*T can face it,’ she said, very quietly. 
“Women can die as well as men.’ 

“'Phen she turned and looked all around: 
at the smooth green prairie, with the grass 
waving in the wind; at the children running 
over the mesa, gathering flowers and shout- 
ing and laughing; at the women-folks get- 
ting supper by the fires—the last meal we 
might ever eat; at the Indians down below, 
around their fires; at the rolling knolls 
beyond, then up at the clear blue sky and 
the sun not an hour high, and down again 
at the baby in her arms. It was beginning 
to fret now, because she stood still. 

“She put her hand up to her throat and 
gave a little gulp. We all looked for her 
to go into hysterics or something, and I 
believe I called Johnson an old fool. But 
just then the baby set up a little cry, and 
she lifted her head, began walking again, 
and burst out singing, clear and loud and 
sweet as ever you heard a young woman in 
achoir. There wasn’t a quiver in her voice, 
and it was so still it rung all over the prairie. 
I saw the Indians around their fires look up 
in surprise. It was like a song of triumph: 

“*My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is well-nigh run; 
My strongest trials now are past, 
My triumph is begun. 
Oh, come, angel-band— 
Come and around me stand!’ 


“And the other women, hearing it, seemed 
to understand. They dropped work, and I 
could see Mrs. Gilbert’s hand shake; but 


she joined in the. chorus. Goodness! I’d 
heard the song sung before, and I’ve heard 
it since, but never to sound like that. It 
seemed to sweep the solid earth aside like 
a cobweb and take right hold of Heaven. 

“Well, sir, that girl went right on, strong 
and sweet and clear as if she saw the New 
Jerusalem coming down, and her harp and 
crown waiting. The other women joined in, 
but not so strong; and we men just stared, 
utterly bewildered, and remembered hymns 
and verses we hadn’t thought of for years. 
And some of us thought Ruth looked more 
like a saint or martyr than a mortal, as she 
walked there in the setting sunshine, with 
her eyes on the sky, and sang: 


“*T know I’m nearing the holy ranks 
Of friends and kindred dear, 
For I brush the dews on Jordan’s banks— 
The crossing must be near!’ 
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“Just then, happening to look down at 
the Indian camp, I saw one of them leave 
a group that seemed to be listening, jump 
onto his horse, and come galloping toward 
us. But my head was too full of Ruth and 
the banks of Jordan and the angels to mind 
the moves of one red devil, so long as I had 
my rifle in my hands. I don’t believe the 
others noticed him at all till he reached the 
foot of the mesa and started to come up. 
Then Gilbert drew a bead on him and 
shouted ‘Halt!’ He pulled up, but, without 
paying any more attention, called out: 

“*Ruth! Ruth Clark! What are you 
doing here?’ 

“Ruth’s song stopped as quick as if she 
had been shot. She whirled around, looking 
white and scared, and just stared at him. 

“¢ Yes, it is I, he said, in as good English 
as you or I would use. ‘You needn’t say 
you don’t know me.’ 

“Then she gave a little scream, ‘George!’ 
and ran down toward him. He met her about 
half-way up the slope. You'd better believe 
we stared. We didn’t understand that sort 
of thing—and didn’t like it, either. The 
fellow was a renegade, plain enough—and 
renegades are generally ten times meaner 
than the savages. Whether his knowing 
Ruth would make things better or worse, 
we couldn’t tell. She stood there as con- 
fiding as if there wasn’t a danger within a 
hundred miles; but we—well, there were 
half a dozen rifles covering that fellow, and, 
at the first suspicious move, he would have got 
their contents. Johnson was more than half 
inclined to fire anyhow—and I didn’t blame 
him, seeing Ruth had his baby in her arms. 

“The fellow dismounted, and they stood 
talking, maybe ten minutes, though it 
seemed an age to us. We couldn’t make 
out a word. Only, once or twice, Ruth 
pointed up the mesa, and once she lifted the 
baby as if to show him, and once she put 
her hand on his as if she were coaxing. 
By and by, he jumped on his horse and 
galloped off, and Ruth came up on the mesa 
again. She had been crying, for her eyes 
were red; but she wouldn’t say much—only 
that it was an old friend and neighbor she 
hadn’t seen for years. Then she began 
walking and singing again, but this time 
it was a different song: 

“‘A mighty Fortress is our God, 
A trusty shield and weapon.’ 
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“We hadn’t given up trying to make her 
tell something, when up to the foot of the 
hill rode the same big Indian who had 
demanded our surrender, and hailed us 
again. The White Crow had urged that 
we be allowed to go, he told us, and 
Washoe’s heart was tender toward the 
White Crow; but he could not let the slayer 
of his son go. But, if we would give up 
Jim Redden and two others, his particular 
cronies, Washoe would take them and depart 
with his warriors, and we might go on our 
way unmolested. 

“The men he asked for had all gone with 
the other gang, and Gilbert told him so; 
but he wouldn’t believe it, and warned us, 
if we didn’t mind, every man of us should 
be scalped and our women and children 
made captives. Gilbert told him again the 
men weren’t there; but he didn’t believe, 
and rode off, threatening all kinds of horrors. 

“He hadn’t been gone ten minutes before 
back came the White Crow, as the Indians 
called him, and Ruth ran down again to 
meet him. We leveled our rifles again, but 
there wasn’t any call for it. They talked 


about five minutes, then separated again, 


and Ruth came back with a bright face. 

““T think God means to save us yet,’ 
she said; and you wouldn’t have thought, 
to hear her, that she was the same girl 
who had been so glad to be on the banks 
of Jordan an hour before. Just seemed to 
be ready to live or die, and glad whichever 
way the balance swung! 

“By that time, we didn’t know what to 
expect; but pretty soon back come the big 
Indian, with Washoe and the White Crow, 
and would we let them go through our 
camp and see whether the men they wanted 
were there? Well, we didn’t like the idea; 
but, after all, three Indians couldn’t do 
much harm, and, as Gilbert said, our case 
couldn’t be much worse anyhow, so we said: 
‘Come on.’ 

“They came, and I am bound to say they 
behaved very well. They poked and peered 
into everything that could hide a man, and 
looked over everything keenly; but they 
didn’t take anything, nor even scare the 
children. Mrs. Gilbert gave them some 
sweet-cakes she had been making, and they 
really seemed to take the big one’s fancy. 
Washoe recognized me, and was very civil. 
He wanted to know why we parted with 
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Redden, if we had quarreled, and which way 
he went. I admit we didn’t hesitate to tell 
him. Redden was just about safe by that 
time, and we weren’t. 

“Finally, when he had satisfied himself 
we told the truth, and found out what he 
wanted, he told us he should go with his 
warriors and leave us in peace. It was the 
wish of the White Crow, he said. The 
White Crow’s heart was tender toward the 
Singing Bird and her people, and the White 
Crow was the brother of his heart, and he 
could refuse him nothing. 

“Well, I always did hate a renegade like 
poison; but I never felt like the old man in 
the poem, who wouldn’t let a renegade save 
his life, and I began to think better of White 
Crow, only I was afraid for Ruth—some 
men’s mercy is so much worse than their 
hate. I trembled all over when Washoe 
patted her on the cheek, with the kindest 
look I ever saw an Indian chief wear; but 
he only said: ‘The Singing Bird has the 
heart of a brave. She should be the wife 
of a chief and have many brave sons.’ 

“Ruth smiled and thanked him, just as 
if a gentleman had paid her a compliment, 
and he went away looking pleased. The 
big fellow went with him, but White Crow 
stopped half-way down the hill. We were 
all half out of our wits with the relief—the 
women laughing and crying and praising 
God, and the men not much more sensible— 
so we hardly noticed that Ruth slipped down 
to him. They stood and talked, while the 
Indians held a little council and broke 
camp. They were all mounted and riding 
off before he stirred. Then he jumped on 
his horse and after them, only turning once 
to call back: 

“*Tt isn’t good-bye, Ruth. I shall see 
you again.’ 

“That’s pretty nigh all. The last of the 
Indians were out of sight among the buttes 
before it was quite dark. We set watches, 
of course, as long as we were in the Indian 
country; but we never saw anything or had 
any more trouble.” 

The old guide drew a _ breath, like one 
who has finished his story; but one at least 
of his hearers was not satisfied. 

“Did the White Crow ever come to see 
Ruth again?” demanded the girl in front. 

“Not so long as she was in the train. 
I can’t say what happened after that. I 
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went East a month or two later, and lost track 
of the Gilberts, Ruth and all. Never heard of 
any of ’em since, nor the White Crow either. 
I can tell you how he came to be a renegade, 
though—that is, his story of it as he told Ruth, 
and might be so, like enough. You see, their 
folks had been next-door neighbors for about 
a dozen years, and they two almost like brother 
and sister till his folks died and he went to 
an uncle out West, about two years before we 
saw him. Out there, he fell in with Jim Red- 
den and chummed with him awhile—Redden 
was such a capital hunter. 

“But one day, when Redden was about 
half drunk, they started a deer, and, after 
a long chase, it was popped over by a couple 
of Indian boys, just before they came in 
sight. Redden flew into a rage, shot one 
of the boys, and, if George hadn’t grabbed his 
gun away, would have killed t’other one too. 
George wouldn’t have it nohow, so he ran 
away unhurt. After that, Redden made 
George all the trouble he could. 

“Finally, there was some bold horse- 
stealing done, and Redden managed to make 
his set believe George was concerned. You 
know, that’s a hanging-matter on the frontier 
—and not much evidence waited for, either, 
sometimes—so the youngster had to run for his 
life. He had found out, before that, that the 
boys who had killed the deer were Washoe’s 
sons; so he took it into his head to go to 
Washoe—and bless you! the whole tribe 
welcomed him as if he had been a king. 
They made him a chief, and whatever he 
wanted he had. 

“But both he and Washoe were wild to 
get their paws on Redden, and, when they 
trapped us, they thought they had got him 
sure. He admitted he was thinking of 
nothing but getting hold of that scoundrel, 
when all of a sudden he heard Ruth singing 
about the ‘dews on the banks of Jordan’ 
and being ‘almost home.’ And that very 
hymn was the one his mother had had Ruth 
sing to her just an hour before she died, 
He knew Ruth’s voice, and it brought 
everything right back. 

“ He wasn’t the stuff regular renegades are 
made of, anyhow; and I don’t suppose he 
would stay Indian very long. Youngsters 
often think they would like the life, but they 
generally get tired of it pretty soon.” 

“And what of Redden?” the young girl 
persisted. “Did they catch him?” 
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“Not that time; but, a year or two after- 
ward, I saw a newspaper-heading: ‘Atrocious 
Massacre! The Red Devils at their Fiendish 
Work Again!’ It went on to tell how a 
skilled hunter and famous Indian-fighter had 
been found scalped and horribly mutilated, 
and called on everybody to rise and avenge 
him by wiping out the whole red race—man, 
woman, and child—and down with the Gov- 
ernment, if it would let such monsters live. 
I just read it, and chuckled to think there 
were men would swallow such stuff.” 

“Tt was Redden?” the girl asked. 

“Yes, in course! That’s the way of it! 
White man kills an Indian: he’s got plenty 
of excuses, and there’s nothing done. Indian 
kills a white man: nobody stops to ask why. 
It’s an atrocious murder, of course. Only, 
for my part, I can’t blame Washoe much. 
He never broke faith with anybody that 
treated him half-way decent.” 

The train started, and the old guide leaned 
forward to look again at the mesa. 

“Tt’s hardly changed a mite. Seems as 
though I could see that girl walking back 
and forth, with the baby in her arms and 
singing, now,” he said, dreamily. “ Queer 
there hasn’t been a time since, when it was 
risky, that I haven’t seemed to hear her 
singing clear and sweet: 

“*My latest sun is sinking fast, 
My race is well-nigh run.’” 

“He doesn’t 

whispered 


recognize you, though,” 

the gentleman behind, under 

cover of the noise, to his companion. 
“No,” she answered, in the same tone. 


“T scarcely knew him at_ first. 
years make many changes.” 

“Shall you make yourself known?” 

“Not now. As soon as I find him alone, 
perhaps. Unless you fear he would find out 
too much,” with a questioning smile. “He 
will: be sure to ask me of George, and may 
not be content with the brief statement that 
he is living, doing well, and honored by all 
who know him.” 

“Don’t turn flatterer! Tell him every- 
thing, if you like. It’s nothing to be proud 
of, certainly—the darkest spot in my whole 
life; but I’m not coward enough to deny 
you a talk with an old friend, I hope. How 
bright the mesa looks! Bright as when you 
looked from it into the New Jerusalem. 
Thank God for that grand old hymn—and 
for the singer, my dear!” 


Twenty 
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T last, Miss Haverly had gone on the 
voyage that should take her to Paris 
and Madame Marchesi. She was 

going out alone. And why? For the 
simple reason that she had no one to go 
with her. She possessed a voice and good 
looks—not such a meagre inheritance, after 
all, in days of mediocrity. But she hated 
the life that seemed to be the best that was 
open to her; the idea of the plaudits of 
crowded theatres, and even a thousand- 
a-night engagement, were hateful to her 
now. Yet at first this future had meant 
nothing distasteful to her, though it might 
not be hailed with enthusiasm. 

The change was caused by aman. Alas! 
that a man or a woman so often enters into 
the failure of the plans of a woman or a 
man! 

He had been in a drawing-room where 
she had sung, six months back, and he had 
looked at her in a way that stirred her as 
no man’s look had ever stirred her before 
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or since. He had staid in the room an 
hour after she had sung her song, and all 
that time that look had been in his eyes. 
Then he was gone, and she had not heard 
his name. Long afterward, she laughed at 
the idea that she should think of him. 
All the same, here.she was on shipboard, 
going out to her future of public life, and 
that man’s look made such future miserable 
to her, though she would never have con- 
fessed so much; and here she was on deck, 
in her steamer-chair, talking with the banker, 
who had been nearly killed by the “ bulls” 
and “bears” of the Stock Exchange, and 
was going over to a German mineral spring 
to get a substitute for a liver; stretched on 
a corresponding chair, nearly exhausted by 
his wrestling with the moving qualities of 
the ocean, was the Spaniard. She had 
known the Spaniard a year, during which 
time she had been afflicted by his chronic 
attacks of love-making. Now all that he 
craved was the attention of the steward, 
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and Miss Haverly almost drove him wild 
with her sympathy for his condition and her 
acceptance of the banker’s polite attentions. 

The banker was interested in her. Away 
from the roar of his bovine trade, he was 
rapidly becoming a very dove and lilting a 
pretty note into the pink ears of the prima- 
donna yet to be. 

At a certain moment this morning, she 
was making an interested rejoinder to a 
felicitous remark he had just made, and had 
spread her fan a little in a sort of fascinating 
confusion, when she saw the man she had 
seen at the musicale six months ago—the 
man who had since then caused her many 
an angry thought of herself. 

“Who is that?” she asked, sharply. 

“Oh,” returned the banker, smiling 
at the wiles a coquettish woman em- 
ploys, “that is our captain—Captain 
Trent. He was ill when we sailed— 
hurt his foot, or something. trea i 
This is his first day on deck,  \\'|()))||)\/ja 
our third day MANU 
out.” Ht 

Captain Sone 
Trent! She . 
was sure she 


had not paid attention to the name of the 
eaptain of the ship, even if it had been 
repeated to her—she was careless of so 
much. Then, where had she heard the 
name? 

A sudden heat came into her face, and on 
the instant she resolved that the concert-stage 
was the only life for her. For Captain Trent 
had been the man her cousin Gerty Towne 
had jilted when she ran away with the man 
her father disliked. 

She was said to be the replica of Gerty, 
and thus now she accounted for Captain 
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Trent’s interest in her that time at the 
musicale. 

The banker had rushed over to the cap- 
tain, to congratulate him on his appearance 
on deck. 

“Thank heaven he is gone!” faintly 
exploded the Spaniard. “ What a moneyed 
ass he is!” 

“Oh, no,” cried Miss Haverly, blithely: 
“he is only one of the world’s golden calves,” 

“Ts that the reason you worship him?” 
demanded the Spaniard. 


“Thanks,” she said, “for making me out 
a B.C. heathen. Speaking of calves sug- 
gests luncheon. Don Segasta, shall I order 
something for you—a rare juicy steak?” 

The mention of food did for Don Segasta, 
and he staggered away from her. With a 
merry word to someone else, Miss Haverly 
sauntered along the promenade. 

A school of mermaids had been discovered 
by a passenger, and the people crowded for- 
ward—perhaps to see the mermaids’ golden 
combs and hand-glasses. 

Miss Haverly found a corner amongst 
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ropes and things, and began to cry. She 
did not know why she did it. She raised 
her parasol to screen hérself from view. 

“What is lonelier than a lonely woman?” 
she asked space, the tears running down her 
face. 

“Miss,” said a voice, “the tar from the 
rigging is dripping all over your umberill.” 

She gave a little scream, and saw that a 
sailor was beside her, 

“What of it?” she said. “I like tar on 
my umbrella—I came here on purpose to 
get tar on it.” And the man walked away, 
puzzled. 

She dabbed her face with her handkerchief 


and regained her feet. There was the cap- 
tain! She looked defiant. He came for- 
ward. 

“You are—” he began. 

“Gerty Towne’s cousin,” she finished. 

He drew back. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he. 

“Don’t apologize to me for my existence !” 
she cried. “I could not help it—Gerty’s 
mother was my father’s sister; they were 
born so.” 

He looked at her as the warning sailor 
had looked at her, whereat she began to 
cry again. 

Before she knew what she was about, 
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she had told him her story and what her 
future was to be. 

“T will send you your first bouquet,” he 
said. 

At that, she saw what a dunce she had 
been, and she laughed a rejoinder and 
turned away with the banker, who oppor- 
tunely came up with a Baedeker. 

She hated Captain Trent after that— 
hated him more because she had insulted 
him by reference to Gerty Towne. He did 


not come near her for three days, but she 
knew he often looked at her. 

The night of the sixth day out, there was 
the inevitable concert for a “benevolent 


“object.” Of course, Miss Haverly must 
sing. The Spaniard, no longer requir- 
ing the services of the steward, threat- 
ened to give the “Toreador’s Song.” 
The banker paid fifty dollars for a ticket. 

And Miss Haverly sang. 

She would begin her career here—she 
would conquer criticism, represented in the 
captain, whom she believed to be antago- 
nistic to her. She sang a fearful cavatina, 
in which she improvised so many difficult 
cadenzas that the German accompanist 
declared that she “raddled” him, and gave 
over playing for her. 

At the end, she had a violent coughing- 
spell; but she saw that Captain Trent’s hand 
did not applaud. 

“He belongs to the ballad set!” she 
thought, a little contemptuously. 
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Seating herself at the piano, she sang 
“Annie Laurie.” She sang it simply and 
gently, and there might have been heard 
the dropping of the traditional pin—a 
belaying-pin, in this case. 

Again came the applause. 

“You are meant for La Scala!” said the 
Spaniard, his great eyes ablaze. 

There were wild possibilities in the gaze 
of the banker. F 

But Captain Trent looked amused. 

Then Miss Haverly did the hackneyed— 
she sang “ Home, Sweet Home.” No matter 
if she touched the hearts of her audience— 
she touched her own; she missed something 
she had never owned, what she had always 
longed for—a home and homely affection: 
she sang of her life with strangers since her 
earliest orphaned years, of her loneliness, 
her dearth of all that a woman with a heart 
like hers must esteem as the best of all— 
she sang of home! 

And she was lost to all things, and her 
heart ached. 

She ended the song, and a little girl 
brought her a bouquet. The flowers were 
cold as death—they had been preserved in 
a refrigerator ! 

“From Captain Trent,” said the child. 

So he had kept his word: he had sent her 
her first bouquet—and the flowers were dead 
and frozen! 

Well, the concert was over, and the people 
went up to see the late moonrise; all save 
Miss Haverly and the Spaniard—he had 
detained her. They lounged in the saloon, 
just by the companion-way. There the 
grandee with a name a yard long asked her 
to be his wife. 

“The home you sang of shall be yours,” 
he said. “Think of Seville — Murillo’s 
town, my home—the scent of oranges in 
the air, the saintship you will gain for your 
voice—” 

What more he said slipped past her. 
She thought of the life he offered; why 
should she not accept it? He was a gentle- 
man; he had long told her that he cared for 
her—he would do what he could to make 
her happy. 

She looked into his earnest face and saw 
pride of her there—pride and kindly pro- 
tection. What more could she expect than 
this? 

Just then, a step was heard on deck: she 
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saw Captain Trent up there. She turned 
from the Spaniard. . 

“T thank you,” she said; “pray believe 
that I thank you. And good-night!” 

That was all. She went to her state-room, 
and, the frozen flowers unconsciously clasped 
in her hand, sat upon the edge of her berth. 
The bells rang out, the throb of the pulse 
of the engine went through the ship—the 
energy of its heart. She looked at her 
watch: it was past midnight. 

It was against the rules, but she went up 
on deck. She stood beside the wheel. All 
was silent—all dark? There is no silence, 
no darkness, upon the sea; the heavens were 
alight with stars, the water was another 
heaven, with all the stars there too. The 
black ship churned along, cutting scintillant 
wavelets out of smoothness. Far to the west 
lay the moon; it made a streak the color 
of steel over the deck, like a knife. 

She stood in this streak. A wind came 
up and bit at her. There was a suppressed 
wildness all around her. She felt that she 
must express herself—she must sing! She 
opened her lips, and nosound came. Startled, 
she tried again. Again her lips were mute, 
except for a harsh rattle. She turned her 
back to the wind that moaned in the rigging, 
and tried once more. 

No use! Her voice was gone; she had 
broken it, and “Home, Sweet Home” was 
the last song she should ever sing. 

She almost laughed. Now was she in a 
plight indeed—now was she stranded. 

Love! The banker might have married 
her for her voice—would the Spaniard have 
done more? 

And her voice was gone! 

A bouquet of frozen roses was a meet 
tribute to the singer who had sung her last 
song. The flowers suggested the sender of 
them. How he must despise her for her- 
self! What was there left of joy for her? 

She walked to the ship’s side. Ah, the 
hurrying resistless water, restless from the 
uprising of one day’s sun to another's! 
So was life—unhappy, unattaining. Did 
the water ever know rest? Rest! the desire 
of all life, of every wistful soul. Rest! 

Her hand was on the rail. How strange 
it was that one step beyond, and never- 
ceasing rest might be attained ; one step, and 
the ship would go on, and one more pallid 
face would be turned up to the stars, and— 
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A hand touched her arm: Captain Trent 
stood beside her. 

“T know I should not be here,” she began. 

“T too was restless,” he interrupted, “after 
your singing.” 

“You will never hear me sing again,” 
she laughed, recklessly. “ My first and last 
bouquet has been sent me, and they were 
dead flowers. See!” She had the flowers 
at her side, under her jacket. 

He looked at her inquiringly. 

“My voice has left me,” she said. “It 
broke while I sang that florid cavatina; 
it ended when I sang the song of home.” 

He could not understand at first, and 
argued with her, combating her theory that 
her art could avail her nothing now. 

“Qh, no,” she said; “I know how it is. 
Let us say nothing more about it. Instead, 
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“As I know yours. I heard it to-night.” 

“My story? To-night?” 

“Accidentally I heard a man tell you that 
he loved you. I was waiting on deck to 
thank you for your last song, when I heard 
Don Segasta speak with you in the saloon. 
Be fair to yourself, Miss Haverly—a good 
man’s love is worth much to any woman. 
But forgive my presumption in speaking thus 
to you; I almost forget at times that we are 
strangers.” 

She looked up at him. 

“Tt is my likeness to Gerty,” she said. 
“Would you have advised her as you have 
advised me?” 

“She has answered that herself,” 
returned, quietly. ‘Did she not marry the 
man she loved?” And so he left her. 

Miss Haverly took the crushed flowers 


he 








I should apologize for speaking as I did of from her side, pressed them to her lips, 


my cousin Gertrude. 
story.” 


You see, I know your and threw them into the watery waste, 


and so left the deck. 
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In the morning, the banker met her, and 
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“T will never sing this song,” she said, 


was about to become personal, when Don slowly; and, with an inclination of the 
Segasta came up with an air of authority head, he left her. 








and claimed her. The Spaniard found her 
a seat and handed her some music, which 
she looked over with a quizzical expression 
of face. 

“You need not answer in words the 
question I asked you last night,” he said. 
“Let me hear you sing this song—that will 
be my answer. Have I not been patient— 
delicate ?”’ 

She glanced up angrily, when Captain 
Trent, spy-glass in hand, passed by. He gave 
her a look; he told her thus that he knew 
the decisive moment had come for her, and 
he warned her not to wreck her, happiness. 
But her face hardened, her eyes shone like 
glass; she made the sheet of music into a 
roll and handed it to the Spaniard. 


So Cuptain Trent found her. 
ghastly. 

“You are ill,” he said, pausing in his walk, 

“What if I am?” she answered, bitterly. 
“Has anyone more reason for illness? 
When this ship reaches Liverpvol, I must 
take the next vessel for home. Home! 
I mean America, that large promise of 
aliens! I have lost my only means of 
gaining a living, and I have rejected an 
honest man’s love. Could there be a woman 
with poorer health than I?” 

“Yes,” he said, holding out his hand 
to her: “the woman who could marry 4 
man without loving him.” 

She faltered; she felt like sinking. What 
did he mean? 


She was 
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“Do you mind the time I first saw you?” 
he was going on, rapidly. “I thought how 
much you looked like your cousin, yet with 
a something ineffable in you never possessed 
by her—at least, for me. I inquired about 
you, heard much regarding you—that resem- 
blance to your cousin. actuating me at first, 
no doubt. I seemed to know you before 
I had met you, and I was glad when I knew 
you would make this voyage on my ship— 
gladder than all, that Don Segasta is nothing 
to you.” In a flash, in a moment, it was 
done, and he had touched her hand. 

“When you know me better,” she stam- 
mered, “my faults—” 
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“Hush!” said he. “You shall know me 
better also, after a while.” 

“But my voice—that is lost.” 

“Your voice? That can never be lost 
while you can say ‘yes’ to the man who loves 
you and whom you love—that little word, the 
sweetest song a woman’s lips can sing!” 

She let her hand slide into his, though 
her head fell and she gave a convulsive sob. 

How blue was the sky! how blue was the 
water! Overhead there sailed, in that higher 
ocean of air, a pure white bird, that told this 
man and this woman that land was ahead, 
and that the sparkling sea would soon bear 
them into port. 
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AN OLDEN TUNE. 


BY ARTHUR LEWIS 


CoE, dear one, lay your knitting by, 
You need not work to-night; 

But let your fingers find employ 
With something sweet and light. 
I’ve brought the dear old spinet out— 

We'll have some music soon ; 
So let us both be young again, 
And you must play a tune. 


I know the keys are yellow now, 
Your fingers somewhat bent; 

But surely we have something left 
Of by-gone merriment. 

In fancy, let us tread again 
Life’s flowery month of June, 

And turn the leaves of memory back 
And try an olden tune. 


Ah, that is it! I told you, wife, 
I knew that you could play; 
Why, I could almost sing and dance, 
It makes me feel so gay. 
I see again the dear old house, 
The long and pleasant hall, 
And think me of the summer night 
We danced there at the ball. 


I see you in that quaint brocade, 
With powder on your hair: 

Of all the many lasses sweet, 
The fairest of the fair! 

You danced with me a dozen times, 
And it was plain to see 

That half the gallant fellows there 
Were envious of me. 
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Just play that strain again, my dear— 
I'd hear it o’er and o’er; 

You play it sweeter every time 
Than e’er you did before. 

The spinet has not lost its sound, 
You have not lost your skill; 

I have not lost my voice, I think, 
Though long it has been still. 


I know that you can sing as sweet 
As in the days gone by; 

So, let us sing that old duet— 
’Twill do no harm to try. 

Why, how it all comes back again 
-With all the old delight! 

We never sang it better, dear, 
Than we have done to-night. 


What though our locks are like the snow, 
And wrinkles cross the brow ? 
If in our hearts we still are young, 
Why not be merry now? 
’Tis strange how memory will bring 
Such sweet delight so soon, 
And all upon the simple strains 
Of one familiar tune. 


I’m glad you laid your knitting by 
A little while to-night, 

Your fingers found such sweet employ 
And made our hearts so light. 

We'll leave the spinet open, dear, 
And oftentimes and soon 

We'll turn the leaves of memory back 
With many an olden tune. 
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BY ALICE MAUD EWELL, 


pee HE letter was writ- 

ten fully a hundred 

years ago, in the 

days when postage- 

rates were high, 

and steel pens yet 

uninvented; when 

the writing-paper was 

of coarser texture than 

wrapping-paper now- 

adays, and intersected with 

minute lines like the impres- 

sion of a hair; when close- 

covered pages, addressed to “ Honored Mad- 

ame” or “ My esteemed Friend,” were filled 

out from day to day, somewhat in diary 

fashion, and the whole—folded without an 

envelope—was sealed with little patches of 

red wax. Such an epistle, sixteen pages 

long and in a queer little handwriting which 

one might call coquettish, did Mistress Sophy 

Dalrymple send to a favored correspondent. 

Now, though Mistress Sophy has but little 

to do with this tale, a certain passage from 

her pen may well serve as an introduction. 
Thus it runs: 

“But the Ball, the fine Ball, whereof I 
promist to tell you. ’Twas at Major Gray- 
son’s, and a most admirable Success, being 
attended by all the best Quality hereabouts, 
and the Supper most excellently cooked and 
served, though the Vyolin Musick was not 
so good as it should have been. I wore my 
blue and gold Brocade, which (to tell 
Truth) is getting rather shabby; but what 
care I to shine amongst these Rusticks? 
Yet, for the matter of that, they appear as 
high and mighty as if they were the grandest 
folk in the World (which, no doubt, they 
think themselves), and affect more dignity 
than even the Lords and Ladies I met in 
England itself. Nevertheless, I wear my 
faded Gowns and save my good ones for 
fresh handsomeness at Annapolis, this 
coming Winter. To my mind, the Beauty 
and Belle of that Night was the lovely 
Miss Stillbrook, of whom I told you in my 
last. Indeed, I never saw a finer Shape, 
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or Eyes of such spirit and luster, by Sweet- 
ness delicately enhanced. The fairness of 
her Complexion was set off by the Colour 
of her Gown, it being that new and charm- 
ing Tint they call Soupir Etouffé, the 
Boddice 4-la-Mariniere with Canary-coloured 
Collar and Trimmings. Rumour says it 
cost a pretty price in London. Be it con- 
fest, my Dear, she threw all the rest of us 
Women into the Shade. The Men thronged 
around her, yet I could see that she cared 
for none of them but that Edgar Cunning- 
ham you’ve heard of so often. He is hand- 
some enough, even for Her, and has the 
most charming Grace of Manner withal— 
and that she is deep in love with him, 
Iam certain; but ’tis said her Brother, 
Colonel Stillbrook, bears him no good 
liking and will never consent that Alicia 
Mary should have the young man. In 


sooth, Folks say this Prince Charming of 


hers is a sadly spendthrift Fellow, and, 
moreover, that his gallantries to various 
other Fair Ones have sometimes spoilt 
Reputations as well as broken Hearts. I’ve 
heard more queer Tales concerning him 
than I have space to write you. Be they 
true or false, dear knows! I’d not choose 
Colonel Stillbrook to sit in judgement on 
my Sins. The look of his stern gray Eyes 
would be enough to fright poor little Me 
into a duck-fit, and there’s no question 
about his meting out the hardest Punish- 
ment convenient. He is thirty-six, and 
looks ten Years older; is mighty glum and 
sarcastical, and the most indifferent of 
Dancers; yet, when he most ungraciously 
deigned to appear on the floor the other 
Night, why, Mercy! what a setting of caps 
and making of great Eyes there was! I’ve 
a notion your Cousin, little Polly Arnsham, 
has somehow caught his fancy. Think 
of her sitting tongue-tied in the Corner 
and blushing if a body looks that way; 
think of her carrying off the prize Match 
of the whole County! A suitably docile 
Wife she’d make Him, no doubt—and we'll 
see what we will see. If Alicia Mary has 
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half the Will of her own that her Face 
would seem to express, no Consent will she 
ask of my Lord Brother; and I'll wager 
my Sapphire Ring against your little Opal 
that Cunningham is her wedded Husband 
before the Twelvemonth be past; and, if she 
leaves the Colonel, trust me, he will marry 
Polly.” 

That Mistress Sophy was a keen-eyed 
little lady, and a shrewd guesser too, events 
proved when both the weddings she pre- 
dicted came to pass only a few months 
later. 

Colonel Stillbrook gave his sister the 
grandest wedding ever known in all those 
parts, and watched her going away, when 
it was over, without any show of grief; but 
Alicia Mary Stillbrook was as strong in 
heart’s affection as in will. She was impul- 
sive, also. The fire of her wayward pride 
was almost quenched in tears when, with 
both arms around his neck, she pressed her 
cheek to her brother’s. “Good-bye, good- 
bye,” she sobbed; “love me always. And 
if—and if I have offended you, forgive it— 
forget it—and bethink you of the times 
when we were happy at home, all in all 
to each other.” 


“There! there!” said the colonel, rather 


stifly. He was not demonstrative or given 
to caressing. “I’m not offended with you, 
my dear. What you have done is only 
natural—perhaps. But I’ve something to 
tell you before you go. Remember this: 
that when Edgar Cunningham gets tired 
of you and begins to use you ill—come 
back to me then for help and shelter. 
But mind—do not bring him with you,” he 
added, with a frowning glance toward the 
object of his dislike, who stood at a little 
distance, impatiently waiting. 

Alicia Mary snatched her arm away and 
stamped her foot passionately. 

“How can you say such hateful things 
about my dear?” she cried. “ How dare you 
say it? Do you think I would come back— 
could live without him? He loves me 
better than ever you did. I hate you for 
those words.” 

Nevertheless, her cheek went down again 
upon his shoulder, and, when the carriage 
was driven away some minutes later, she 
leaned from the window till it passed out 
of sight, waving her white hand again and 
again. 
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“T wonder how long it will be before she 
comes back to me,” muttered Colonel Still- 
brook, half aloud, as he went into his 
lonely house; and the sad frown on his 
face grew darker as he spoke. 

Mrs.. Cunningham did not come to her 
brother’s marriage, nor did the home of her 
girlhood see her again for many a long day. 
Her letters to the colonel, as time went on, 
became fewer and far between. At first, she 
wrote much of her husband—his devotion 
to herself, his wit, his popularity among the 
gay and fashionable people of Annapolis; 
she humbly believing that her own social 
success was but a mild reflection of his 
glory. But presently his name was less 
frequently mentioned; then, never at all. 
“Ah!” thought Colonel Stillbrook, “he 
begins to neglect her now. He shows her 
all the selfish baseness of his nature, and 
she will suffer almost death before betraying 
her disappointment. When will she own 
the truth, I wonder, and come home to me?” 

There were not wanting rumors, hints of 
certain painful facts—though nothing more 
than he had always expected—to confirm, 
as the months and years went by, the 
colonel’s unfavorable estimate of his brother- 
in-law. Alicia Mary was not one to bear 
and forbear forever; and never did he doubt 
the certainty of her final revulsion and 
return. And at last, without previous mes- 
sage of warning—and when her brother was 
not there to welcome her—she came. 

It was upon an evening of one of those 
lovely autumn days when the ghost of 
summer returns to look at us with haunting 
eyes: eyes that shine but dimly through 
a strange dreamy haze—that appeal to a 
hundred tender memories of her beauty, 
though their old fervor is gone and the glad 
passion of her song has sunk to a pathetic 
whisper suggestive of tears. A low red sun 
flashed its rays into the front of Mrs. 
Cunningham’s carriage while it came up 
the long walnut-tree avenue, and, as the 
evening wind began to stir, a yellow rain 
of leaves fell softly all around. The old 
negro driver was chattering gayly with the 
two bright-eyed beautiful children, who had 
climbed up on his high perch and were 
listening delightedly. The tired horses, as 
if knowing by instinct that their journey 
was almost over, broke into a joyous trot. 
But the pale lady within sat motionless, 
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looking out with sad painful intensity at the 
familiar scene before her. 

The picture showed a dull warmth of 
color, brightened here and there by slanting 
sun-rays. The walls of the old house, built 
on a sheltered level and encircled by trees, 
were of a sober red, half scarlet, half crim- 
son. Two great acacia-trees stretched their 
long branches across the roof and about the 
chimneys, as if in a kindly embrace. From 
those dormer-windows, she had often climbed 
out on the wide greenish stretch of shingles 
to reach the white, sweet, pendent blossoms 
of these trees. There, beneath yon window, 
was a rose-bush she had planted. Here, 
stretched upon the grass, half asleep, lay 
the fine old pointer-dog who had been her 
own favorite pet before she went away. 
Everything she saw called up some dear 
and pleasant memory. 

Colonel Stillbrook was away from home, 
and Mrs. Colonel Stillbrook felt smaller and 
shyer than usual as she met these guests and 
tried to do the honors of her house. But she 


bustled about, giving orders for their comfort, 
and had a glowing fire kindled in the great 
parlor when twilight closed in; and the tall, 
pale, silent lady, seating herself near its blaze, 


seemed to catch therefrom a little warmth 
and brightness. There was she, with her 
two little ones beside her—tiny timid Alice 
and restless talkative Ned—when her brother 
presently entered. 

The meeting between them was quiet 
enough. After one grave kiss, the colonel, 
still holding both of her hands, took 4 long 
keen look at the face he had last seen so 
bright with hope and happiness and girlish 
bloom. It was sadly careworn now. The 
oval of her cheeks had given place to 
mournful hollows. Her eyes were mournful, 
too. She looked much older, colder, with 
a self-repressed sternness of feature and 
manner; and her likeness to himself had 
greatly increased. In the arrangement of 
her dress—of originally handsome material, 
but now both soiled and worn—his keen 
glance noted also a change for the worse. 

For a moment, there was silence between 
them; then he broke it with a single tenta- 
tive word. ‘ Well?” he said, like one who en- 
courages an expected confession. “ Well?” 

She laughed a sad little laugh, as she 
returned his glance. 

“Well!” she answered, “I’ve come back, 
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my brother—to claim the shelter you prom- 
ised me that day. Your words have all 
come true: I have come back. Will you 
take us in—me and mine?” 

The colonel drew a long deep breath. 
His face grew dark, but the fire that kindled 
in his eyes seemed as much of triumph as 
anger. 

“Your question was answered years ago, 
my dear,” he rejoined; then added, half 
affirmatively : 

“He has used you ill?” 

With flashing eyes, she began restlessly 
to pace the floor. “Used me ill?” she said, 
passionately. “Used me ill? That is as 
one looks at it, I suppose. He would say 
‘No.’ He has but stabbed me to the heart 
with his gay careless words—tortured me 
daily with heartless smiles, hateful good- 
nature. When I asked the bread of reason- 
able speech, he gave me jests as hard as 
stones. I’ve tried to anger him. Hard 
words would have been like medicine to 
me sometimes—I craved the harsh incite- 
ment of a blow. Anger shows some stir 
of conscience that may lead to better things. 
Conscience!’ He has no conscience. He 
laughed at me. He laughed! Why, he 
has not so much honest partiality.as may 
be kindled into rage.” 

She paused in her walk, and, putting up 
one hand, steadied herself against the high 
*mantel-shelf. 

“Brother!” she cried, harshly, “why 
didn’t you kill me when I left you for— 
when I loved that man?” 

Colonel Stillbrook leaned back in his chair 
and looked at her with a sadly sarcastic 
smile. 

“And you think that is all over?” he said. 
“You think your affection for him a thing 
of the past? I tell you, Alicia, my dear, 
I do not believe it. You may deceive your- 
self—till you see him again. If he come 
to seek you—at the first sound of his voice, 
the sight of his handsome face—” 

“Never! never!” she interrupted, and 
drew herself proudly up, looking more like 
the colonel than ever; “I will never go 
back. Do you hear? I tell you, I hate 
him! Listen while I tell you all.” 

She resumed her restless tread—a bright 
flush beginning to burn on her cheeks, her 
dry hollow eyes shining fitfully. It was a 
bitter confession for a proud woman to make. 
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“T kept it to myself,” she said. “I vowed 
never to tell any living soul that I had been 
a fool and come to know myself the wretch- 
edest woman alive; and because you had 
warned me at first, I hated for you to hear 
it worst of all. I said to myself—when my 
heart seemed fit to break—I vowed you 
should never know. When you wrote me 
to come and see you, I would not, for fear 
you should find it out. But nowI do not 
care to keep it secret any more. You shall 
know all—everything. I must tell it or go 
mad. So far as concerns my husband, 
nothing can ever make it better or worse. 
He is what he is. I suppose God made 
him so. Perhaps he is not so much to 
blame for having such a nature. But Iam 
what I am, also, Our ways from this day 
must lie far, far apart.’ 

“T can guess what you have tu tell,” said 
her brother, grimly. “ Well, go on.” 


“T think he did care for me a little at the 
first—that is, as much as he could for any- 
one besides himself. But he tired of me 
soon, and took no pains to hide it; and 
then—well, I had built my house on the 
sand, and had no right to cry out for sym- 


pathy when it fell down all about my head. 
He has wasted all my fortune as well as 
his own, and, when I warned him—begged 
him—to be a little more careful for the 
children’s sake, he laughed. He always 
laughed. My slaves are all gone. He sold 
them, every one, though he knew I hated 
such dreadful traffic in flesh and blood, 
I went down on my knees then and begged 
him not to do it, and he answered me with 
jests about my tender conscience. He would 
lavish all away on his own selfish pleasures, 
whilst I and my children went often cold 
and hungry. The children—I thank God 
such pinching times are over for them now! 
However, I might have endured all that,” 
she continued, wearily, “had it been the 
worst of his doings. But I found a letter 
he had written. I found—there were other 
women—you know—” 

Her voice broke pantingly. Colonel Still- 
brook clenched his right hand, with a fierce 
look into the fire. . 

“He does not know that I have come 
here,” she went on, after a while. “He had 
gone away for his own pleasure. I have 
come here for mine. Here will I stay. I'll 
read the old books, and sing the old songs, 
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and think of the old times before I ever 
knew Edgar Cunningham. I'll be easy- 
hearted and happy. I will—I will! I am 
better already. See, I can smile. Polly, my 
little sister, you must love me. I was cold 
awhile ago, but this fire has warmed me 
through. Ah! ’tis a glorious blaze! ’Twas 
in this very room that we danced on my! 
birthday once. Do you remember, brother? 
How we all laughed when you slipped on 
the waxed floor, walking across it so straight 
and grave. I could almost dance to-night, 
I am so glad to be at home. Can you dance, 
Polly? and don’t you love it, too? Come, 
brother: why are you so silent? Talk to 
me. ‘Tell me aj] about your doings; tell me 
something—anything—to make me forget 
myself,” 

So Mrs. Cunningham and her two children 
staid behind when the empty carriage was 
driven back—a long day’s journey—to 
Annapolis. With it, she sent a letter to her 
husband, to which no answer came; and 
whether or not she expected one, nobody 
could tell. Her brother, at least, was well 
pleased to observe the fact. 

Colonel Stillbrook had always loved his 
sister better than anyone else in the world, 
and, during the days and weeks which fol- 
lowed, he softened into positive geniality 
beneath the influence of her presence—thus 
returning, Indian-summer-like, to his autum- 
nal years. Little Madame Polly, too sweet- 
tempered for jealousy, conceived, on her 
part, an enthusiastic devotiom for Alicia 
Mary, and took the little ones to her very 
heart. ~And so the household was peaceful 
and content, all but one member of it—and 
that was Mrs. Cunningham. 

In spite of her resolve to be happy and 
forget the past, she seemed a long time in 
reaching that desirable state of things. She 
used at first to wander in and out of doors, 
like a restless spirit—starting painfully at 
any unusual sound, and always looking, 
looking, down the walnut-tree avenue, as if 
someone whom sne longed for or dreaded 
might come that way. More than once, on 
catching some. glimpse of a horseman 
approaching among the trees, she ran to the 
window, all a-tremble; and, when she saw 
that it was only one of the neighboring gen- 
tlemen coming to visit her brother, it would 
have been hard for the closest observer to 
analyze the expression of her face. 
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But she courted peace persistently, and 
seemed to attain it at last—or some state of 
self-repression that fairly resembled peace. 
She busied herself with household manage- 
ment, while Polly frolicked with Ned and 
Alice or went visiting. She sewed; she 
knitted; she spun on the big wheel, as she 
had learned to do long years before. The 
steps, the motions that now kept time to its 
whirring song, were graceful as ever; but 
alas for the old joyous lightness! Where 
had it gone? 

She also read and re-read all the novels 
contained in the library—queer tedious 
romances of that day. There was “‘ Clarissa,” 
and half a score of others quite as dull and 
long, written in humble imitation of it by 
various admirers of the great Mr. Samuel 
Richardson. It is probable that Mrs. Cun- 
ningham was not blind to their affected 
absurdity; but she did not by any means 
despise the consolation which many another 
sad and disappointed woman has found, and 
will go on finding as long as the world lasts, 
in the fiction of her day. Thus a whole year 
passed away, and she was still at the old 
home. Some of the neighboring people who 
had known her before her marriage now 


came, half kind, half curious, to renew the 
acquaintance, and were surprised to find her 
so handsome, so cheerful, so like what Alicia 
Mary Stillbrook had been eight years ago. 
Only, as Mistress Sophy Dalrymple once 
remarked to,a friend, after one of these 
visits, her laugh was sadly forced and she 


scarcely smiled at all. “ Poor girl!” would 
be the comment. “What a pity she married 
the man that she did.” 

It was just a year from the time of her 
return when the person whom she had per- 
haps been secretly expecting all the while 
at last made his appearance. 

Mrs. Stillbrook and the two children were 
loitering out under the walnut-trees, one 
evening, when he came pacing leisurely—a 
tall, handsome, slender figure on his mettle- 
some steed—up the long avenue, and grace- 
fully dismounted beside them. 

It seemed rather odd that, at sight of so 
extremely pleasant-looking a father, both 
Alice and Ned should have hidden behind 
their aunt, without one sign of aught but 
terror and dislike in their faces; but so it 
was. The key-note of their startled cry 
“ Papa!” was unmistakable, as they clung to 
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Polly’s skirts. The tall gentleman, having 
made a courtly bow to Mrs. Stillbrook, turned 
to them, half laughing and half frowning, 
“ You little fools!” said he, yet in the sweet- 
est of voices, “I see you’ve not forgot me.” 
Then, snatching up little Alice in his arms, 
with a “Now I have you!” he pressed his 
lips several times to her soft rosy cheek— 
slowly, and with an air of luxurious enjoy- 
ment. The child shrank and trembled, but 
he made no attempt to soothe her. The 
whole nature of the man—with its refined 
enjoyment of purely physical pleasure, its 
gentle yet cruel selfishness—was hinted in 
that most unfatherly kiss. 

The eight years which had transformed 
his wife from a lovely blooming girl into a 
worn and sorrowful woman seemed to have 
passed lightly enough over Mr. Edgar Cun- 
ningham. Polly knew him at once, even 
before that outcry from the little ones. For 
all change in his countenance, it might have 
been yesterday that she saw him last, stand- 
ing proudly by Alicia Mary’s side, the come- 
liest, most debonair of bridegrooms. Yester- 
day! eight years ago! The look of him, 
the soft solicitous tone in which he presently 
asked after his wife, left Mrs. Stillbrook in 
such confusion that she really began to doubt 
the lapse of time. Was this the tender 
ardent lover, or the perfidious heartless hus- 
band? asked the little lady, of her bewildered 
self. The thought of wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, of whifed sepulchres, flitted across 
her mind, which utterly failed to connect 
either with the face and form beside her. 
“He has not so much honest partiality as 
may be kindled into rage.” The wife's 
words, spoken a twelvemonth before, now 
rang on Polly’s memory with a sudden 
curious harshness. 

We need not repeat what was most adroitly 
spoken in Mrs. Stillbrook’s ear, as she walked 
with this new-comer slowly to the house. 
A more discerning and worldly-wise person 
might have seen two motives for his present 
quest—to see Alicia Mary—sticking out 
through all the seeming penitence, the ingen- 
ious self-justification; namely, the vanity 
of the false lover who would assert his power 
over a rebellious resentful woman, and the 
selfishness of the man trying to win back a 
wife who, however jealous and troublesome 
at times, is still in some degree necessary 
to his comfort and convenience. It was 
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but another proof of Mr. Edgar Cunning- 
ham’s fascinating influence, added to a long, 
long list, that, before they reached the hall 
door, he had fully won over the enemy’s 
wife, if not his own, to his side of the 
contest. 

But Polly had no time for intercessory 
pleading; for, when, leaving Mr. Cunning- 
ham to wait alone in the parlor, she went 
to seek his wife, she found the colonel and 
Alicia Mary closeted together, both already 
acquainted with the knowledge of this 
arrival. They hardly looked at Polly— 
hardly seemed to heed or hear the message 
which she faltered out: an earnest request 
from Mr, Cunningham for five minwtes’ talk 
with his wife. It was as if both knew by 
intuition why he had come. They were 
debating a sorely puzzling’ question: should 
she see him, or not? 

Polly was frightened at the sudden change 
in Rer usually stately and well-controlled 
sister-in-law. Mrs. Cunningham stood lean- 
ing heavily against a chair-back, trembling 
as if the support were needful. Her face 
was deadly pale; her wan bluish lips were 
set. In her haggard downcast eyes gleamed 


fitfully the worst of all terrors—the helpless 


doubting fear of self. Her hands were 
tightly clasped together; her proud head 
was pitifully bent. Bolt-upright before her, 
drawn to his full height, stood Colonel 
Stillbrook, looking dark and hard and stern. 

Mrs. Cunningham was speaking when 
Polly entered. Presently she went on, in 
a curious hoarse broken voice and as if 
half to herself: “I thought I was safe— 
I thought I was strong—and now!” 

So that most comfortable structure that 
she had spent so many months in building 
on the foundation of her own overrated 
strength of will, close-curtained with self- 
delusion and lighted by a cherished flame 
of content—this seemingly safe dwelling- 
place had fallen down at the sound of a 
voice, the echo of a footstep, and left her 
scared and trembling amid its ruins. How 
clearly she remembered now what Colonel 
Stillbrook had said on that first evening of 
her return—his prediction that, if Edgar 
Cunningham ever came to her, she would 
be as wax to a flame. Her own indignant 
“Never! I tell you, I hate him!” rose up 
to taunt her with weak inconsistency. With 
shame, she now realized that he had spoken 
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truth. The old affection was still alive, yet 
so strangely mingled with some other feeling 
—hatred, perhaps—that she could not have 
told whether her heart’s desire was recon- 
ciliation or revenge. 

“Why do you hesitate?” said her brother, 
sharply. “You have declared to me that 
you love him no longer. Why should you 
run the risk of—-why should you see him 
now? Listen to me, Alicia: No brother 
ever loved a sister more than I love you. 
You know it, my dear. But what did Edgar 
Cunningham ever give you under his roof 
but neglect, indifference, and even—” 

“T also was to blame,” she interrupted, 
with a piteous effort at steadiness; “I spared 
neither taunt nor upbraiding. I made no 
concession to win him back. Let me con- 
fess it now. I too was in fault.” 

“To win him back?” cried Colonel Still- 
brook, scornfully. “To win back what? 
his love? Why, he never knew the mean- 
ing of that word. He never truly cared for 
you. I wonder what has moved him to 
come here now. Perhaps one of his fair 
enslavers has turned him the cold shoulder, 
and, knowing that you can’t resist him, that 
it only needs the sight of him and a few 
soft words—” 

“No, no!” she broke in. “I am not so 
poor a fool. I’ve not forgotten my wrongs. 
But I must see him myself. You need not 
be afraid. Let me go now.” 

Her hand was on the door-latch when 
the colonel laid his own—strong, cold, 
unyielding—upon her shoulder. 

“Wait—listen to me,” he said, almost 
savage in his earnestness: ‘You must not 
go into that room. You must not see that 
man. Do you think yourself strong? You 
are weak, I tell you—weak. Be silent, 
Polly! Alicia, promise me never to see 
Edgar Cunningham again, and I will make 
you a promise in my turn: I'll give you 
a home and that love you have proved before 
this and found true. I'll do for your chil- 
dren what I would for my own, had we been 
blessed with any. I’ll spare no. pains to 
make you and yours happy. Make your 
choice now between all this and Edgar 
Cunningham, once for all—for I swear before 
Heaven that, if you go to him or speak to 
him, I will never see you again—yes, much 
as I love you—or receive you under my 
roof! You know that I mean what I say.” 
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She stood perfectly still, save that he felt 
a faint shiver run through her under his 
hand. Her gaze was on the floor, and the 
look of drawn intensity upon her face would 
have moved her brother’s pity in any other 
case; but he was strong in the prudence and 
justice of his words, and unconscious of their 
cruelty. For awhile, there was dead silence. 
He set his back against the door and waited 
her answer composedly, as, recognizing the 
importance of that moment for her, he 
would have waited till sundown. 

And Alicia Mary? Who can tell what 
was passing through her mind in that little 
space of time? What thoughts, emotions, 
might have been revealed by the lifting of 
those downcast lashes? Once or twice, she 
tried to speak; but her lips gave forth no 
sound. She raised her hand to her eyes in 
a hard convulsive pressure, and then let it 
fall again heavily to her side. Several 
moments passed, when, looking up, she said, 
in a strangely cold and steady tone: “ Well, 
I promise. Do you hear? I promise—never 
to see him again, never,to go back to him. 
I promise—so help me God.” 

“My own sister!” exclaimed the colonel, 
with relief and triumph mingled in his voice. 
“There’s my own girl!.I thought your 
pride would carry you safe through. And 
now I will see Mr. Edgar Cunningham. 
What I have just told you concerning the 
children I will also say to him, and, if he 
has aught to speak of you or them, let it be 
spoken now. We will settle this matter 
betwixt us, once and for all.” 

After her brother left her, Mrs. Cunning- 
ham stood for a while, gazing at the door 
which had just closed upon him. Once or 
twice, she started eagerly forward and 
stretched out her hand, as if to raise the 
latch—who knows with what impulse of 
recall or enforcement, of softening or still 
bitterer denial? The man was her wedded 
husband, the father of her children; the tie 
had been—=still was, in legal right, as in 
unrelenting memories of their past—the 
closest possible on earth. And she had 
loved him- first, last, and only love of its 
kind that her life had ever known or could 
ever know. Should she, could she, let him 
go without one word, one look? It was not 
yet too late, in actuality. But her promise 
—her wrongs—her proud resolution—the 
separate path she had set before her and 
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stubbornly trodden, a twelvemonth and 
more! “Never! I hate him. I will never 
go back.” She had meant the words when 
she spoke them a year ago, and yet—and yet 
—had she not proved that she could live 
without him? Yes, she could live. Ah, 
merciful Heaven! how long would.she live? 
She could live without him in a sort of 
peace—peace without love. Knowing as she 
did the shallow falseness of his nature, she 
also knew full well that, whatever protesta- 
tions he might make now, for her to live 
with him again would be torturing love 
without peace. What tumult of mingled 
feeling, darting tenderness and revengeful 
triumph, jealousy and unreasonable yearn- 
ing, those moments held for her, who can 
guess without being likewise bitterly tried? 
Still, after each impulsive uplifting, the 
white hand drew back from the door-latch 
and fell again, while Polly stood and watched 
her, awe-stricken into like silence. At pst, 
Mrs. Cunningham turned quickly, violently, 
and, breaking from her sister’s arms, thrown 
with sudden courage around her, she ran 
bareheaded out of the room by another outer 
door into the shrubbery. 

“T cannot breathe in the house,” she said, 
as she went, in a hoarse stifled tone; and 
Polly, who had often seen her do the like 
before, after a fit of musing, made no further 
attempt to stay or follow her. 

Whatever was said between Colonel Still- 
brook and Mr. Cunningham during that 
interview, only one third person in this 
world ever knew or heard. The colonel’s 
face was darker and sterner even than before, 
when it ended and the two men came out 
into the hall together; but his handsome 
brother-in-law looked as careless, as easy, as 
good-tempered as ever. Only a few words 
spoken by him to the colonel as they parted 
did the negro footman who led up his horse 
have to repeat afterward. “Do not think 
that you have seen the last of me, my dear 
sir,” said he, with a smile all the gayer and 
more amused because of the black look 
which answered it. “I shall come again— 
perhaps more times than one. And, when 
I have once succeeded in seeing her, there 
will be an end of the question, for your side 
or mine.” 

His two children were playing on the 
lawn, some distance away. He might easily, 
if so disposed, have spoken to and told them 
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good-bye; but he did not, hardly seeming to 
remember their existence. One glance he 
gave, half anxious, half mocking, backward 
at the windows of the house, as if to see who 
might possibly be looking out. Then he 
rode slowly and gracefully away under the 
trees. 

About a half-hour later, a strange and ter- 
rible rumor came to Colonel Stillbrook, as he 
was pacing to and fro in the hall, his hands 
clasped behind him, a look of mingled 
triumph and misgiving in his eyes. Some- 
thing had happened—something so near 
fulfillment of a wish that had just stirred in 
his own heart, yet so far beyond it in horror 
of realization, that his guilty start at hearing 
the same was followed by an instant prayer 
that this might not be true. A part of what 
was told him would have kindled his fierce 
anger but for the rest, the outcome of a dis- 
obedience already too frightfully punished. 
His presence was instantly required, and 
with a sick heart he went. 

To the hour of his death—and he lived to 
a good old age—Colonel Stillbrook never 
forgot or ceased in gloomy hours to dwell 
upon that sight which met his gaze; nor is 
it likely that any among the little throng of 
frightened whispering on-lookers whom he 
found there awaiting him ever escaped the 
painful memory while life lasted. 

At some distance from the house, the ave- 
nue merged into a stretch of broken park- 
like woodland, where the road curved and 
rambled over stony rolling ground. There, 
not far in among the trees, in a dusky hollow 
close to the roadway, stood a large, jagged, 
moss-covered rock. It was a picturesque 
feature in the woody landscape, and the 
climb to its top had always been sufficiently 
perilous to attract. venturesome youngsters, 
and ,more than once had Alicia Mary Still- 
brook been handed laughingly to a seat 
thereupon by the lover of her heart, in old 
happy summer evenings. Close beside it 
now lay the seemingly lifeless body of Mr. 
Edgar Cunningham. From an ugly gash in 
his temple, the blood was still trickling, 
though slowly, across his cheek. His set 
face was ghastly, but above it bent another 
countenance more ghastly still in life than 
the dead one there upturned. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham, sitting upon the ground, had 
raised her husband’s head upon her knees, 
and was holding it with rigid fingers in that 
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position, the whiteness of her hands and her 
cambric gown stained and streaked redly 
from his wound. Not far off, the still 
affrighted and plunging horse was held. by 
two or three negroes. Close at hand, the two 
scared weeping children were clinging to 
Polly, who also sobbed aloud. 

Colonel Stillbrook tried to say something 
to Alicia—something of hope or comfort; 
speech died on his faltering tongue. She 
looked up and spoke to him, and the sup- 
pressed anguish of her tone—the curious 
strained distinctness of each word, though 
with breathless gaps between—haunted him 
thereafter for mgny a night and day. 

“T did not mean to break my promise,” she 
said. “I did not mean—when I came out. 
I think I was crazed—wild. I ran out into 
the shrubbery. Polly knows. She saw me. 
I did not know where I was—how far I had 
gone—till I saw him between the trees, 
riding along the road. He always liked 
wild horses, and he was a careless rider. 
He was looking away off yonder—the reins 
on the horse’s neck. He was whistling. 
He looked gay and careless and light of 
heart. I don’t know what I wanted to say 
to him. I can’t remember. I don’t know 
whether I meant to taunt him or to try to 
win'him back. I was mad. I ran out quick 
from under the trees—from behind the rock. 
The horse gave a great leap. I suppose that 
he—was taken unawares. I saw him thrown. 
His head struck the rock. I ran to him—” 

“My poor child!” said Colonel Stillbrook. 
“My poor girl! Don’t say any more. Come?’ 

She repulsed him, and went on. 

“T broke my solemn promise,” she said. 
“TI broke my promise—and I killed him. 
I was false to you. I was false to myself. 
I loved him. All the time, I loved him— 
even when he treated me worst. When I 
said I hated him, it was a lie. I loved him, 
Do you hear—all of you? I loved him. 
I killed him by breaking my promise to see 
him no more. Oh, my brother! my brother!” 

Mr. Cunningham was buried at Stillbrook, 
in the family burial-ground—where, many 
long years after, his wife was laid beside 
him. Her brother was always very gentle 
with her. Her children proved an honor 
to their uncle’s fatherly care; and, beneath 
the touch of time, “the only healer where 
the heart hath bled,” there came to Alicia 
Mary at last a reasonable share of peace. 





THE SCENE OF A FAMOUS NOVEL. 


BY HARRIET LATHAM. 


THE YEW-TREE HEDGE. 


the beautiful abbey-church of Tewks- 


\ FEW years ago, there was put up in 
bury, England, a 


memorial tablet 


which has become one of the noted sights 


of that historic pile. 
The marble bears this simple and touching 
inscription : 
A TRIBUTE 
TO A NOBLE AIM AND A GENEROUS LIFE. 


DINAH MARIA MULOCK CRAIK. 
SHE WROTE “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


Tewksbury was not the birthplace, nor 
was it ever the residence, of this beloved 
writer, whose books take a closer hold on 
our hearts than the works of many a greater 
genius. Dinah Mulock was born at Stoke, 
in 1826. Her father was a minister, who 
might have declared with St. Paul that he 
belonged “to the straitest sect of the 
Pharisees.” It would appear that, in the 
case of this reverend gentleman, creed and 
practice must have shown sadly at variance; 
for, unable longer to endure his companion- 
ship, his wife, step-daughter, and three sons 
at length left his house and made for them- 
selves a home in a distant shire. 

Miss Mulock was a woman grown when 
this departure took place, and she imme- 
diately entered on a career of authorship 
which proved eminently successful. 
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Her first novel, ‘The Ogilvies,” was pub- 
lished anonymously in 1849; it was a some- 
what crude production in certain respects, 
but gave ample promise of the talent which 
later won for her so enviable a place in the 
roll of modern literature. ‘ Olive,” her next 
venture, was a great advance on its prede- 
cessor, artistically considered, but neither 
in conception nor style to be compared with 
“The Head of the Family,” which appeared 
two years later. 

In 1852, Miss Mulock published “Agatha’s 
Husband,” and, during that summer, paid 
a visit to some friends who resided in the 
neighborhood of Cheltenham. In the early 
part of her sojourn there, she was taken for 
a drive which proved a memorable one in 
her life and fraught with interest to two 
generations of novel-lovers and readers. 

The way led along a somewhat dull and 
monotonous turnpike as far as the quaint 
old town of Tewksbury, the very name of 
which brings up a score of incidents con- 
nected with the Wars of the Roses. Here 
the party .halted for a long ramble among 
the various places of note. They lunched 
at the Bell Inn, close to the gates of the 
abbey, and learned from the landlord that 
the old-time dwelling had once been the 
abode of a prosperous tanner who had long 
since departed from the field of his earthly 
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labors. After luncheon, the authoress was 
conducted to a spot which we all recognize 
from a certain familiar description not then 
written. This place was a “large square, 
chiefly grass, level as a bowling-green, with 
borders round, and about it a yew hedge 
which had not its like in the whole country 
—fifteen feet high and as many thick. 
Century after century of growth, with care- 
ful clipping and training, had compacted it 
into a massive green barrier, as close 
and impervious as a wall.” 

The spot is really a bowling-green, 
beautifully level and carefully shorn, 
with the yew-trees growing in every 
possible fantastic shape, according to 
the caprice of a fashion that dates 
several hundred years back. A won- 
derful hedge it is, fully as high if not 
quite so thick as the above-quoted 
lines insist, and its dark vivid green 
forms a brilliant background for the 
masses of pink berries which during 
the autumn lie like a soft mist along 
the upper branches. Below flows 
Shakespeare’s Avon, “here a narrow 
sluggish stream, contenting itself with 
turning a flour-mill hard by.” *The 
mill still stands there—the very mill 
which we all recognize at a glance, 
with “lazy whir” making “the sleepy 
incessant monotony” which we re- 
member as plainly as if we had heard 
it with our bodily ears. Beyond, 
spreads a broad green sweep known 
as the “ Horn,” and, still further on, 
one can see the Severn, with “the 
white sails gliding in and out from 
behind clumps of trees and across 
meadow-lands.” 

It is credibly related that, later in 
the day, while the party were explor- 
ing some of the oldest quarters, a 
shower came suddenly up and forced 
them to take refuge in one of the many nar- 
row covered alleys which run at right angles 
to the queer streets. From the spot in which 
they stood, they could look out on the man- 
sion belonging to the town clerk; and one 
observant pair of eyes noticed a ragged boy 
stationed opposite a window, through the 
parted curtains of which a little girl regarded 
the homeless waif commiseratingly. The 
child disappeared from the casement; the 
ragged boy kept his stand; presently the 
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house-door opened, the small maid appeared 
on the step and signed him to approach and 
take a goodly slice of bread which she held 
in her hand. 

This child alms-giver was the prototype 
of Ursula March—not then conceived in the 
brain of her creator—who in the early 
chapters of “John Halifax” bestowed a 
similar charity on a young wanderer. 

“ Here,” says one of Miss Mulock’s biog- 
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raphers, “were all the materials for a pict- 
uresque background toa novel. Here were 
the shower, the alley, the abbey, the house, 
the garden, the tan-yard, the mill, and the 
opening incident.” 

The drive back to Cheltenham in the 
evening and the passing the theatre may 
easily have suggested the stolen pilgrimage 
which John Halifax and Phineas Fletcher 
were to make to Chalton, to see Mrs. Sid- 
dons play “Lady Macbeth.” A volume of 
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ABEL FLETCHER’S HOUSE. 


description could not have brought the great 
actress so vividly before us as does that brief 
glimpse of her as she leaned out of her 
chair and surveyed the impatient crowd 
which parted right and left as the deep 
rich voice called: “Good people, let me 
pass—I am Sarah Siddons.” 

Before Miss Mulock left the house of her 
friends, she drove a second time to Tewks- 
bury. Again she wandered about the town 
and its environs, and the plot of the novel 


which had unfolded itself to her was filled 
in, even to many of its minor details. 

In the church-yard was a grave bearing 
the name of William Fletcher on its head- 
stone; above was that of his wife, who died 
young—like Abel Fletcher’s Joyce. No 
monument held the name of Halifax, but 
there was one which bore the inscription, 
“Thomas White, Gentleman.” 

Four years elapsed, at the end of which 
“ John Halifax” was given to the world, hav- 


ABEL FLETCHER’S MILL. 
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ing been written leisurely, conscientiously, 
and lovingly in the intervals of necessary 
literary labor—a book which not only ren- 
dered its author a famous woman, but which, 
I venture to say, has been more widely read 
and more dearly loved than almost any novel 
of our century. 

Only once again did the authoress ever 
visit Tewksbury, and this pilgrimage was 
made many years later—shortly before her 
death. Doubtless she again descended at 
the Bell Inn; but on this occasion she found 
over the door a shield which informed her in 
golden letters that the dwelling was “Abel 
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found that does not contain a well-thumbed 
copy of “ John Halifax.” 

A successful woman, and, what is rarer, 
a contented one, she certainly was; but, 
before her youth ended, Miss Mulock had 
passed through waters so black that many a 
time her aching heart must have cried out to 
have them close over her and let her be at 
rest forever. 

There is something odious, to me in 
dragging to light the secrets of those dead 
and gone; but, for more than two decades, 
Miss Mulock’s story has been public prop- 
erty. She had plighted her troth to a man 
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Fletcher’s House,” and, though it lacked 
“the ponderous railings,” the “respectable 
and handsome door” was there, and inside 
maybe sat a later Joel, “ peacefully cutting 
beans,” or it might have been a representative 
of Jenny, with another Jem Watkins shar- 
ing and slightly hindering her task. 

Dinah Mulock had then been long a happy 
wife, and a child as dearly beloved as if 
really her own had grown up at her side. 
Highly as her own country prized her, she 
was almost better known and better loved 
here in America, where to-day I think hardly 
a book-case from Maine to Colorado could be 


who won distinction during the Crimean War. 
It is said—and I believe the tale is well 
founded—that, in obedience to his request, 
she went down to Portsmouth to see the 
arrival of the transports which brought back 
the surviving heroes of that terrible conflict. 
As she stood on the pier, an accident occurred 
which I cannot relate clearly enough to vent- 
ure on any details concerning it, but it is 
declared that she saw her lover drowned 
before her eyes. 

Years elapsed: years made peaceful by the 
companionship of her mother and a host of 
loving friends. Youth faded; middle age 
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was at hand; and that charming book, “A 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women,” shows 
how contented Miss Mulock was with her 
spinster-life, and how little she dreamed it 
possible that a new aim and fresh and 
absorbing interests should spring up in her 
way. 

A second romance we are apt to sneer at; 
but Miss Mulock’s was a very pretty idyl, if 
the generally accepted version is true. 

A gentleman was hurt in an accident to a 


railway-train near a village in one of Eng- 


land’s midland counties. While he lay 
insensible, a portfolio in his coat-pocket was 
examined and found to contain a letier of 
introduction to Miss Mulock from some 
celebrated personage. The authoress’s mod- 
est cottage was situated only a few miles 
distant; news of the accident and this per- 
sonal letter were at once dispatched. The 
sufferer was taken to Miss Mulock’s house, 
carefully nursed during a severe illness, and 
later Dinah Mulock renounced spinsterhood 
and became Mrs. Craik. 

A pilgrimage to Tewksbury should not be 
omitted by the American traveler in Great 
Britain. In the course of centuries, its abbey 
has been sadly shorn of its limbs; but it 
still presents an exterior of massive stateli- 
ness, and there are few cathedrals in England 
which can boast a more beautiful interior. 

In 1123, the abbey stood forth in its full 
glory, and on a certain November day in 
that year the church was consecrated with 
great pomp. In 1471, brave Queen Margaret 
fought her last battle for the Red Rose in 
the neighborhood of Tewksbury. Her army 
held the two old roads that ran between 


Gloucester and Cheltenham, and the present 
highway passes directly through the centre 
of her position. Her general, the Duke of 
Somerset, had strengthened the line with 
entrenchments and made the most of the 
water-courses, and the army had marched 
from Exeter with the intention of crossing 
the Severn; but Edward IV’s forces had 
followed too closely, and Margaret and her 
men stood at bay. 

Chroniclers assert that three thousand 
Lancastrians fell that day, which, saw the 
downfall of their house, and the abbey itself 
was the scene of a terrible carnage. 

Of all that woe and bloodshed, no trace 
remains save one relic: the tree under which 
Edward took his stand, on that May morn- 
ing four hundred years ago, still spreads its 
branches, strong and vigorous. 

Further on comes the pretty lane described 
in “John Halifax,” “shaded on one side by 
the willows in the water-courses,” and 
emerging “in those quiet green fields which 
tradition says had once grown wine for the 
rosy monks close by, and history avers were 
afterward watered by a darker stream than 
the blood of grapes.” 

Passing along the river-bank, the pilgrim 
reaches Abel Fletcher’s mill—it has borne 
that name for over twenty years—and there 
ends the ramble over the battle-field. The 
dismal story of the past seems much less 
real than the characters and incidents of the 
novel, which has taken in every feature of 
the scene, from the stately church and beau- 
tiful old Tewksbury bridge to the furthest 
limit of the long green plain that has the 
dark Malvern hills for a background. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HE is dead!” I heard re- 
peated by several voices. 

Without warning, I felt 

myself growing very faint. 
I suppose my nerves had 
suffered more during the 
last trying hours than 
I was aware. 

I felt my husband’s 
arm tighten about my waist, while he mur- 
mured comforting words in my ear. As I 
looked up, I saw James Hornby in the 
doorway; he stood with one hand pointed 
at my husband, while the other was extended 
toward the motionless form on the bed. 

I think the sight of the man kept me 
from fainting outright; as it was, John had 
to help me from the room. We crossed the 
hall and met my mother by the parlor door. 
My husband made some remark in regard 
to my faintness, but she retreated before him 
with looks of horror and condemnation and 
sat down in a corner, turning her face to the 
wall. 

It only required a few moments’ rest to 
restore my strength and render me capable 
of exercising my common sense. I was able 
to go upstairs and select such articles of 
clothing as were necessary, for the two 
cousins came in, offering with horrible alac- 
rity to lay out the body. I remembered the 
portfolio, and told Ruby to take it from the 
little satchel and give it to Doctor Nash. 

When I went downstairs again, the old 
physician and my husband were talking 
together, and Janies stood by my mother’s 
chair at the other end of the room. 

As I entered, my mother called: 

“Daughter, are you ready?” 

“Ready?” I repeated, without the least 
idea of her meaning. 

“My home is open to you,” she continued ; 
“you are my child—come with me! I had 


thought to live and die untouched by dis- 
grace, but I must bear what is sent.” 

I went up to my husband and put my 
hand in his, while old Doctor Nash croaked 
feebly : 

“Oh, really, ndw, Mrs. Danvers, you 
mustn’t take things that way! Connections 
ought to stand by each other, at least till— 
well, as long as they can.” 

As the doctor's weak halting speech 
trailed off into silence, my mother’s cold 
firm voice answered, while in her turn she 
pointed a condemnatory finger toward my 
husband : 

“T have said that my home is open to 
her; she cannot pass the night under the 
roof which covers that man and his victim.” 

“Mother, for shame!” I exclaimed. ‘There 
are things which even you must not say! 
I think you might better let James Hornby 
take you home—you are worn out and ought 
to get to bed.” 

I brought a shawl and put it over her 
shoulders, and tied a scarf about her head; 
she submitted in silence. 

“Are you ready, Amy?” James asked. 

I paid no attention to the remark or the 
speaker. As I walked back toward my 
husband, I glanced at his face, fearful that 
he might be angered by this fresh insult; 
he was looking at my cousin with a smile 
of pity. 

My mother rose and leaned on James’s 
shoulder. 

“Come, daughter!” she said. 

“Good-night, mother,” I replied; “you 
will be stronger after you have slept—I’ll 
see you in the morning.” 

“Amy Danvers, leave that man!” she 
exclaimed, in a tone of stern command. 
“Leave him while there is time, before you 
are further involved in the consequences 
of his crimes.” 

“Now, really, Mrs. Danvers, you’re going 
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too far!” put in the old doctor, shuffling 
uneasily from one foot to the other and 
evidently wishing himself miles away. “It’s 
an unfortunate affair—very unfortunate! 
But, you see, the poor lady hadn’t time to 
let us know whether she identified—” 

“Her murderer!” James interrupted. 

“Mr. Hornby! Mr. Hornby!” expostu- 
lated Doctor Nash. 

My husband kept me quiet by the press- 
ure of his hand on my arm. 

“Mr. Hornby will be the better, too, for 
a night’s rest,” he said, quietly; “he will 
remember there are limits even to the 
immunity which a clergyman’s coat affords 
@ man.” 2 

“No threats can move me, sir!” James 
rejoined, arrogantly; but my husband deigned 
him neither reply nor glance. 

‘“‘Pile up your crimes!” cried my mother, 
turning toward John, though putting out her 
hand as if the sight of him were more than 
she could bear. “Add to the list—you can- 
Bigamist—murderer 


not make them worse! 
—yes, murderer!” 
“Mother! mother!” I groaned. 
“T speak for the last tithe, daughter!” she 


answered. “I do not entreat—I command 
you to go with me! Refuse, and I will no 
longer recognize you as my child!” 

I left the room without a word, and my 
husband followed. Presently, as we stood 
in the veranda, we saw my mother and 
James pass slowly down the orchard-path. 

“My little Amy—my poor darling!” John 
murmured, as he folded me in his arms. 

“T need no pity,” I said. “I have nobody 
left besides you; but you are the whole 
world to me! I don’t suffer—I regard my 
mother as a temporary lunatic; do you try 
to look at her conduct in the same way.” 

“There is no need to try,” he replied, 
softly. 

We went back to Doctor Nash, who 
seemed uneasy enough in our presence— 
anxious to go, but unable to tear himself 
away. While we stood attempting to talk on 
indifferent subjects, Squire Leonard entered, 
accompanied by three of our neighbors. 

This unexpected interruption appeared to 
afford much relief to the old physician ; but 
the new-comers were in a state of such 
excitement that I think they scarcely knew 
what they said, and indeed for some 
moments nobody said anything except to 
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echo, each in his turn and then all together, 
Squire Leonard’s opening remark: 

“What a dreadful business! Dreadful!” 

“Good-evening, gentiemen,” my husband 
remarked, calmly, and I could not resist 
attempting to bring the visitors to a sense 
of their rudeness by repeating his salutation. 

“Ah, good-evening,” rejoined the Squire, 
bowing to me and having the grace to look 
somewhat confused. “I beg your pardon; 
I didn’t see you at first, Mrs.—Arthur.” 

Though very slight, the speaker’s hesi- 
tation before giving me that name was 
noticeable, and for the first time I saw a 
light in my husband’s eyes which might 
have warned our guests of the danger there 
would be in pushing his forbearance too far. 

“What a dreadful business, to be sure!” 
repeated the Squire, and again the trio 
echoed his words as they had done his 
salutation. 

“These sudden deaths are always very 
shocking,” my husband observed; “ partic- 
ularly so, when, as in this case, the person 
dies in a strange place and among persons 
not one of whom had ever set eyes on her 
before.” ‘ 

A silence followed this speech ; the Squire 
and the old physician glanced at\each other 
in troubled embarrassment, and the rest 
stared at them as if waiting to see what 
they would say or do next. 

“Ahem!” the Squire began at length, 
clearing his throat and fumbling for his 
handkerchief. “And—and what shall you 
arrange, Doctor Arthur—about the burial, 
you know?” 

“T have nothing to do about the arrange- 
ments,” my husband said, with undisturbed 
composure. “An unknown person comes to 
my house, led into error by a similarity of 
names: she dies here suddenly: I can only 
notify you and the other legal authorities; 
you must take such steps as you may con- 
sider fitting, either for her burial or for 
entering into communication with her 
friends, if you know where such are to be 
found.” 

A second discomfited glance was exchanged 
between the Squire and the doctor, then 
Nash asked my husband rather sharply: 

“Will you open the portfolio?” 

“That does not come within my province 
either,” said John; “TI believe it was handed 
to you.” 
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“ Yes—oh, yes,” rejoined the doctor, and, 
after a little hesitation, he took the port- 
folio from his pocket, sat down in a chair, 
and opened it, first putting on his spectacles 
—-<an action which Squire Leonard imitated, 
as did each of the other visitors. 

The four waited impatiently while the old 
gentleman drew out a package of bank-notes 
which he counted slowly. 

“ Fifty dollars,” he said, and handed them 
to the Squire for verification. 

“Fifty dollars,” that functionary echoed, 
after he had run over the notes in his turn. 

“Here is a check on the First National 
Bank of Cincinnati for two hundred dollars, 
payable to the order of Mrs. Annie Arthur,” 
Doctor Nash went on, looking at my hus- 
band. 

“Then you have money in your hands 
for all necessary expenses,” was John’s 
common-sense response. 

“There are some other papers,” observed 
Squire Leonard, peering over the old doctor’s 
shoulder. 

“One of them is her marriage-certificate 
—she showed it to us,” I said. “Jdhn, even 
her husband’s Christian name happened to 
be the same as yours.” 


The certificate was passed from hand to 


hand and eagerly perused. Each face 
expressed the same conviction; no words 
could have declared more plainly that they 
all considered this document an absolute 
proof that the dead woman had not been 
mistaken in the object of her journey. 

Then Doctor Nash held up a card and 
read the address aloud: “Mrs. Henry Mil- 
ton, No. 4 Green Street, Cincinnati.” 

“That is a friend she spoke of,” I remarked. 

There was nothing else in the portfolio. 
Nash slowly put back the money and the 
papers, and looked helplessly about, as if 
hoping that somebody would extricate him 
from his dilemma by a suggestion of some 
kind. 

“Tt’s getting late—I reckon we’d better 
go,” said the Squire. ‘“ Doctor Arthur, have 
you anything to suggest ?” 

“T should advise telegraphing at once 
to that Mrs. Milton,” my husband replied. 
“The dead lady may have friends who will 
wish her body removed for burial elsewhere.” 

“She told me she was quite alone in the 
world—quite alone,” said the Squire. His 
voice, which had softened, grew suddenly 
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hard, as he looked at John and added: 
“You may not be aware, Doctor Arthur, 
that the lady called on me; we had con-. 
siderable conversation together. In fact— 
well—” Then he changed his mind about 
finishing his sentence, and repeated: “ Con- 
‘siderable conversation.” 

“Since she told you she was so solitary, 
I should suppose you need not hesitate about 
making arrangements for her burial here,” 
John quietly observed. 

“ Well—no—perhaps not,” said the Squire, 
doubtfully. There was something evidently 
he wished to say, but my husband’s calmly 
penetrating gaze put him out; presently he 
faltered: “Well, well—I’ll say good-night 
to you both.” 

The group at length departed, and we 
closed the house. The two elderly ladies 
announced their intention of “sitting up 
with the body,” which meant dozing and 
gossiping in the parlor; so I ordered food 
prepared, not forgetting strong coffee, on 
which stimulant they depended as much 
as ever an habitual toper craved his morn- 
ing dram. 

When John and I were alone in the 
chamber in which we were to sleep, I grew 
weak and faint again; but I would not 
distress him by giving way to my shaken 
nerves. 

“Oh,” I said, as he sat holding me in 
his arms, “if the poor soul had only lived 
long enough to declare that she did not 
recognize ycu!” 

“Yes,” he replied, “it would have spared 
us the pain of feeling how ready even good 
honest people are to believe evil.” 

“Tt is inconceivable!” I cried. “Of 
course, my mother’s state of mind enables 
me to understand her readiness to accept 
any story against you as proof; but that 
sensible men like those, after knowing you 
nearly a year—after all your devotion during 
that epidemic—can behave as they behaved 
to-night, sickens me with human nature.” 

“No, no,” he rejoined, gently; “on your 
side, darling, don’t ‘let personal feelings 
make you judge harshly. Anyway, the 
matter can soon be settled: I have only 
to see this Mrs. Milton—” 

“Oh, let us start for Cincinnati to-morrow 
morning!” I broke in. 

“That would not be wise, deary; they 
might say I was running away. Why, our 
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friend James Hornby would be capable of 
heading a mob to stop me. No,no! Mrs, 
Milton is certain to come to the funeral; 
she can clear up the mystery in the hearing 
of the whole village.” 

“Tf she should not come?” 

“She will! But, to make sure, do you 
write a letter saying that we desire her 
presence in order to clear up the mistake 
which her poor friend did not live to set 
right. Ask her to come directly to our 
house; say we shall be glad to show her 
every hospitality in our power.” 

I wrote the letter at once, and doing it 
seemed accomplishing so much that I went 
to bed, slept soundly, and woke the next 
morning in excellent spirits. The reaction 
in my husband’s favor must soon set in, 
and our friends would be so sorry for their 
conduct that I could afford to forgive them 
in advance. Even my wrath toward James 


Hornby was lost in pitying contempt that 
a man who really tried to be conscientious 
and upright could remain so blind to his 
own hardness and intense egotism. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE next morning, we were obliged to 
endure the society of the two cousins; but, 
as they both stood rather in awe of my 
husband, they did not render themselves 
particularly obnoxious, except that Mrs, 
Hepworth talked in blood-curdling whispers 
and Mrs. Hartner started and gasped each 
time a door opened or anybody spoke sud- 
denly. 

I knew there was no hope of getting rid 
of the pair, and consoled myself by think- 
ing that at least they would relieve me 
from the necessity of entertaining the 
numerous visitors certain to appear in the 
course of the day. 

It was a trial to see John start on his 
rounds, for he must pass through a painful 
ordeal; but happily this state of affairs 
would not last long—my letter to Mrs. 
Milton was already on its way. 

Mrs. Hepworth disappeared for a while; 
and later, when I came on the cousins 
whispering together in the porch like a 
couple of inquisitive blue-jays, Mrs. Hartner 
said : 

“Jane ran down to your mother’s, for we 
felt sort of anxious about her; but she bears 
up beyond everything. What a comfort it 
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is that she has that blessed Brother Hornby 
to wrastle for her!” 7 

I did not answer, and, after the pair had 
interchanged glances, Mrs. Hartner took up 
her chant anew: 

“She’s wonderful strengthened and helped; 
she sent you word by Jane—” 

“That she still holds to her offer,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Hepworth, probably feeling that, 
as the crisis had been reached, it was her 
right to speak. “She said I was to tell you 
that your place at her bed and board was 
a-waiting.” 

“Unless my mother were ill and needed 
my care, I should hardly be likely to leave 
my husband alone,” I replied, aware that I 
must speak, as my silence would be misin- 
terpreted. 

After another exchange of glances, Mrs. 
Hartner said hesitatingly: 

“Wall, we talked about it a heap our- 
selves last night, cousin and me. This 
morning, Jane spoke to your mother—” 

“Yes,” interposed Jane, again claiming 
her righg to the prominent part in the pro- 
posed revelation, “and your mother thought 
just as Cousin Maria did, when we talked it 
all over.” 

She paused, apparently expecting me to 
ask the subject of those conversations; but, 
as I remained silent, Mrs. Hartner attempted 
to rush into the breach. 

“And the neighbors gen’rally, they seemed 
to think just as we did and just as your 
mother agreed,” she began; but Mrs. Hep- 
worth was determined not to lose her right 
of repeating the decision which had been 
arrived at. 

“Tt’s just this,” she said, more rapidly 
than she often spoke: “ We think, and your 
mother thinks, and so do all the neighbors, 
that you can’t—can’t go on living with the 
doctor in this way.” 

“There!” sighed Mrs. Hartner. “It’s out 
now, and I’m glad of it! But it was right 
you should be told, and it seemed sort of 
put on us as a duty to tell you.” 

“Tt did,” added her cousin; “ Mr, Hornby 
himself said so, and he reminded us that 
there wasn’t a greater wickedness than to 
try to get away from duty—” 

“Shrink,” Mrs. Hartner suggested, in a 
wheezy parenthesis; “that was the word 
Brother Hornby used.” 

“Well, then, shrink, if so be he said it!” 
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amended the cousin, with considerable 
emphasis and a decided show of annoyance. 

“He did. I remember, because it re- 
minded me of that flannel petticoat I bought 
down at Keyzer’s. Shrink was no name for 
the way it behaved; it just drawed up like 
ingy-rubber,” sighed Mrs. Hartner. 

“How you do go on!” exclaimed her 
irritated relative. “For pity’s sake, let me 
finish! It ain’t easy to start you; but, when 
you do begin, you’re mighty hard to fetch up!” 
Then, turning toward me again, she added: 
“Now, Amy, you’ve heard what the whole 
neighborhood thinks: you can’t live here any 
longer—at least, not with Doctor Arthur.” 

“Can’t live with my husband?” I quest- 
ioned. 

“But, you see, she’”—and Mrs. Hepworth 
waved her hand toward the room in which 
the dead woman lay—“ she said you wasn’t 
legally married—and—and there’s her cer- 
tificate and all. Don’t you think yourself 
that, for looks’ sake and on account of the 
speech of people, that maybe you ought to 
go home for a while?” 

She cowered into silence under my gaze; 
and her cousin, with her eyes on the knit- 


ting she held, added in her woolly tones: 

“T reckon you’ll see it’s better; for, if so 
be it should turn out that you ain’t law- 
fully married, why—” 


“ 


“That will do,” I interrupted; “not 
another word! Your ignorance makes me 
excuse you both, but a syllable more will 
be an impertinence which I shall give you 
reason to repent.” 

“Why, I never heard the beat—when 
we’ve both knowed you since you was so 
high!” Mrs. Hartner panted, pointing 
unconsciously to a second-story window, 
while her relative remained speechless, 
wiping her eyes on the half-finished stock- 
ing. “And we, that belong to the same 
denomination as your mother—sitting under 
that blessed cousin of yours—and after we 
prayed for direction—” 

“‘Pray as much as you like,’’ I interrupted 
again, “and you will do well to pray for 
a little common sense and a little Christian 
charity ; but be careful what you say in my 
hearing.” 

I went upstairs and remained there till 
it was time for my husband to return to 
dinner. I found Mrs. Hepworth in the 
dining-room, and she said hurriedly: 
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“Cousin kind o’ had one of her stomach- 
spells, and ‘lowed she’d go home.” She was 
looking out of the window as she spoke, and 
suddenly exclaimed in a tone of astonish- 
ment: 

“Why, there’s Doctor Arthur riding up! 
I didn’t ‘low you’d see him back.” 

“You heard him say he should come,” 
I rejoined. 

“Wall—yes—I did; but I’m surprised,” 
she said, in her muffled voice. 

I learned later what she meant: there had 
been serious talk of arresting my husband; 
he had smiled at the idea, and Squire 
Leonard, when spoken to, pronounced it 
preposterous. The proposal originated with 
James Hornby, and several of his leading 
church-members allowed themselves to be 
persuaded to serve as his mouth-piece. 

A number of persons called during the 
afternoon, and, as Mrs. Hartner had returned, 
I left the cousins the duty—which I was 
sure they enjoyed—of answering questions 
and conducting visitors to that darkened 
room, into which, to my wonderment, they 
all wished to enter. 

I did not go to my mother’s house; 
I thought it wiser not to do so until we 
heard from Mrs. Milton, as I should only 
subject myself to remarks which I knew 
I could not endure. I was more astonished 
than anybody else could have been, at the 
spirit I showed. A person who had never 
before seen me would have decided that 
I possessed unusual energy and determina- 
tion; yet I had never displayed either quality 
except in the matter of my marriage, and 
in that matter it was really dear old Mr. 
Jeffreys’s strength which supported me. 
But this unjust attack on the man I loved 
and honored roused elements in my nature 
which I had not known it possessed ; courage 
and resolution sprang up suddenly, full- 
grown and strong as giants. 


CHAPTER IX. 

SATURDAY came; we received no letter 
from Mrs. Milton, but John learned she 
had written to Squire Leonard, stating that 
she did not know of Mrs. Arthur’s pos- 
sessing any relatives and announcing her 
intention of coming on to the funeral. 

“She wrote something which I was not 
told,” John said, “though it has evidently 
been spread about. Several persons would 
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scarcely speak to me, and the Squire himself 
was very distant and cold.” 

“Oh, it passes belief!” I exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. 

“We must bear it,” John rejoined, “sorry 
as I am to put such a burden on my darling.” 

“T am so glad I can share it!” I exclaimed. 
“ But what can that Mrs. Milton have writ- 
ten?” My husband shook his head and 
turned away. A sudden recollection of the 
dead woman’s explanation flashed across 
my mind, and I cried out: “John, John— 
it was Mrs. Milton who told her; how 
strange I did not remember! The woman 
saw us in Cincinnati and recognized you.” 

We stared at each other in puzzled silence 
for a moment, then my husband began: 

“T don’t know what to think—” 

“Oh, John, she must have heard your 
name mentioned, and that made her fancy 
you must be the man she had known in 
California—or he might look like you,” 
I broke in, hurriedly. 

“This small woman has ingenuity enough 
for a lawyer,” returned my husband, smiling. 
“Well, there’s no good in fancying or won- 
dering; we shall find out the truth from 
Mrs. Milton herself.” 

“And, when she looks well at you and 
hears you speak, she will discover her mis- 
take,” I asserted, confidently. 

The cousins had vanished, that morning; 
they went in haste, and the manner of both 
had been extremely odd. I understood their 
conduct now: they had in some way learned 
what Mrs. Milton had written, and their 
fear of contamination or a desire to express 
their disapproval had led them to depart. 

My husband went out again after dinner, 
to continue his professional visits, and pres- 
ently Ruby brought me a letter. I must 
mention here that she and the other two 
servants showed, all through those weary 
days, a sympathy and delicacy the like of 
which we did not meet with from any 
of our equals. 

“Miss Hepworth’s son brung the note,” 
Ruby explained, “and he said it was from 
Passon Hornby; but he reckoned there 
wasn’t no answer.” 

“All the same, ask the boy to wait,” 
I rejoined. 

When Ruby left the room, I opened the 
letter. I did not read it; I glanced down 
the page and saw a catalogue of accusations 
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and warnings, each of which was an insult 
that deserved a far different punishment 
from any in my power to inflict I put the 
sheet in another envelope, sealed and 
directed it, and called Ruby to give the 
epistle to the boy and tell him to carry it 
to Mr. Hornby. 

“T come nigh fetchin’ him one over the 
ears,” said Ruby, with angry drops spark- 
ling in her black eyes. “He says his mar 
and aunt went off ’cause Passon Hornby 
tole ’em such news had come as showed 
it wasn’t a fit place to stay in here. He’s 
a pretty man! I seed him and ole Miss 
Hepworth a-colloguin’ in the orchard this 
mornin’, and—” 

“Never mind, Ruby,” I interrupted. “Give 
that letter to the boy, and don’t cry; every- 
thing will soon be right.” 

Of course, my warning caused her to sob 
immediately ; but she soon checked herself, 
saying: 

“T ain’t gwine to please that limb by 
cryin’, nohow! De Lord bress yer, Miss 
Amy, and He will—and de doctor too! Oh, 
they ort all to be skinned like catamounts, 
and worse!” 

I dispatched her on her errand, then went 
upstairs to look for some business papers 
which John had said I would find in an 
old valise in the trunk-closet—a task that 
I fancy he devised to give me a little occu- 
pation, rather than because he found any 
pressing need for the documents. 

I carried the valise out into the hall and 
set to work sorting its contents, which were 
in a good deal of confusion; for, though 
exquisitely neat and dainty, John was not 
a very orderly man, much as he liked things 
kept in order. 

I found the deeds among a pile of college 
essays and a number of letters which of 
course I should not have opened, only John 
had asked me to see what all the different 
papers were and arrange them according to 
their dates. 

There were two letters without envelopes, 
written in a feminine hand and fastened 
together by a rubber strap. I unfolded these 
epistles and looked at them in turn. Both 
letters began with the word “husband,” and 
were signed “Annie Arthur”! 

A deathly faintness came over me, but 
I did not doubt or suspect my John—no, 
not for an instant! I said half aloud: 
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“He will clear it up—this is a test of my 
love; I believe in him—no power could 
shake that belief!” 

Presently I felt quite composed again and 
finished my task, leaving out those two 
letters along with the papers which John 
wanted. I was just closing the valise, when 
I heard my husbarfd call me from below, 

“Here I am,” I answered; “I'll come 
down.” 

But he hurried upstairs, greeting me as 
if we had been separated for days. 

“Did you find the papers?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied; “and, John, I found 
these too—I know, of course, they were not 
written to you.” 

I gave him the letters; he glanced at 
them and said: 

“How odd! I did not remember these— 
I suppose because I thought they were 
burned.” 

Then he laid his hand on my shoulder 
and looked full in my eyes. I could meet 
his gaze fearlessly. I knew I was pale, 
but he could see no shadow of doubt in my 
face. He drew a deep breath and smiled— 
oh, that heavenly smile! 

“And even this did not shake your faith?” 
he said. 

“I told you that nothing could!” I 
answered. 

“My treasure! But what did you think?” 
he questioned. 

“TI was frightened, I believe; but only 
because I thought—what if some other 
person had found them?” 

“T have the noblest wife any man ever 
had!” he said, in a broken voice; and, for 
the first time, I saw tears in those beautiful 
eyes—tears which I kissed away with a 
feeling of reverence and gratitude far above 
ordinary love. 

John led me down into the study, opened 
his escritoire, and took out a written volume; 
it was a journal dating back over the past 
three years, from which he had several times 
read me extracts. He turned the pages care- 
fully over in silence, and at length pointed 
to the following paragraph, which bore a 
date early in February of the year before 
we met: 

“An odd and painful thing happened 
to-day. Two letters were forwarded to me 
from Albany, bearing my full name. They 
proved to be from some unhappy woman to 
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her husband, who had deserted her. She 
had heard by chance or his whereabouts, and 
wrote, asking rather for an explanation of his 
conduct than for his return. I have decided 
not to send the letters back; it could only 
distress the poor soul to learn that they had 
fallen into a stranger’s hands, I shall burn 
them.” 

I laid the book down, and for a little while 
neither found it easy to speak. But we were 
soon calm again, and then I said: 

“The letters must be burned now.” 

“No, no!” returned John, earnestly. “Put 
them away! Why, weshould think we were 
afraid, if we destroyed them.” 

We spent a happy, happy evening; no 
one came to disturb us, and we sat till late, 
talking little of the dark shadow which hung 
over us, but much of our love and future. 

So Sunday morning dawned, and we rose 
to meet it, calm and resolute. The funeral 
had been appointed for eleven o’clock, and 
the services were to take place in the Meth- 
odist chapel, as it appeared Mrs, Milton had 
written that the unfortunate lady belonged to 
the Wesleyan denomination. 

Instead of going directly to the chapel, 
numbers of people assembled at our house, 
as if the deceased had been a personal friend. 
By half-past ten, the rooms and even the 
veranda were occupied by low- talking 
groups of acquaintances and strangers, who, 
in spite of their lugubrious faces, evidently 
found an intense gratification in the tragic 
dismalness which surrounded the whole 
matter. . 

John wanted me to remain upstairs; but 
I told him no—I would do nothing that 
could possibly look as if I shrank from being 
seen. Of course, the curiosity of strangers, 
the changed manner of some of my acquaint- 
ances, and the attempts at sympathy on the 
part of others were all hard to bear. Harder. 
stili to endure patiently were the whispers in 
regard to my husband, which I could not 
help hearing, and the way in which such of 
the leading men of the neighborhood as were 
present kept aloof or only addressed him in 
the briefest possible manner, although they 
had most of them been his warm friends for 
months. 

There was a long delay; it was consider- 
ably past eleven o’clock when John told me 
that they were waiting for the boat, which 
was behind time. The clergyman made a 
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prayer, but, beyond expressing a hope that the 
Lord would be pleased to set crooked places 
straight and give all threatened with trouble 
strength to bear their burdens aright, he had 
the good sense and decency to indulge in no 
allusions which might touch John or myself. 

I could not help thinking how my cousin 
would have “improved the occasion,” had 
the opportunity been granted; but he was 
not even present, though I learned later that 
he had not kept away from any feeling of 
delicacy. He had elected to fulfill a mission 
which would openly mark his antagonism, 
though of course he would not have employed 
this unchristian term to characterize his 
conduct. 

At last, after a consultation between the 
clergyman and Squire Leonard, it was 
decided that the procession should form; 
the boat would certainly arrive before the 
conclusion of the services. 

Our house stood on a hill just beyond the 
confines of the village, and, after reaching 
the end of the long avenue that traversed 
our grounds, the walk was a short one. The 
church-yard was full when we entered, and 
the scores of horses tied under the shed and 
to the adjacent fences made it evident that 
people had come from miles around. 

After the opening ceremonies, the minister 
delivered a short address, but in the spirit 
which had animated his prayer at the house; 


YOU AND I. 


and he counseled his hearers to profit by 
this warning they had received of the truth 
of the Scriptural text that “in the midst of 
life, we are in death.” 

While he was speaking, the steamboat- 
whistle sounded loud and clear, and, just as 
he ended, a wagon droye up to the gates, 
All eyes turned toward the entrance, and 
presently James Hornby appeared, with a 
lady dressed in black leaning on his arm. 

I knew, of course, that this little nervous 
feverish-eyed woman must be Mrs. Milton, 
Someone offered her a place, and she sat 
weeping bitterly during the closing hymn 
and prayer, while my cousin stood in the 
aisle beside her, towering up like a son of 
Anak, with a face as hard as if it had been 
eut out of granite. 

After a pause, the coffin was opened, and 
James led his charge toward it, followed by 
half the congregation. 

The church was so close that I told my 
husband I could not remain, so we went into 
the porch. Gradually other people strayed 
forth in groups, and presently the coffin was 
brought out, James and Mrs. Milton walking 
close behind. 

She looked up as they passed us; both 
paused, then Mrs. Milton gave a start and a 
groan and said audibly : 

“There he is! That is John Arthur!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


YOU AND IL 


BY Cc. 


WE roamed the woods together, 
You and I, 

In the happy springtide weather, 
When the sky 

Arched its cloudless blue above us, 

And the whole world seemed to love us 
In our joy; 

When the violets, shy and sweet, 

Blossomed in the green retreat 

Where we used to wait and meet, 
You and I. 


When the hills were gay with heather, 
You and I 

Roamed the yellow fields together, 
Where the dry 

Stubbly meadows spread before us, 

And the thistledowns sailed o’er us, 
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Light and high; 
When the leaves were bright of hue, 
And the misty hills were blue, 
And we loved—we loved so true 
You and I. 


We shall roam no more forever, 
You and I, 

In the sunset by the river, 
You and I; 

We shall seek no more the meadows 

Nor the dewy forest shadows, 
And I lie 

Where the lilies rock, alone, 

While the river makes its moan! 

One is left, and one is gone— 
You! And I? 





WINDOW-GARDENING. 


BY 


By way of beginning to my remarks on 
window-gardening, I put a new design for a 
hyacinth-box which has been thoroughly 
tested and found to answer admirably the 
purpose for which it is intended. Of course, 
this box can be used for hyacinths only; but 
these lovely flowers are such general favorites 
that I feel certain every amateur gardener 
will be glad to see this illustration. 

The invention was brought out in Ger- 
many. The box is fitted with apertures to 
hold six bulbs, which are grown in water 
after the usual manner. When the water 
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needs changing, the lid can be at once raised 
so as to permit the contents to be emptied 
and supplied anew. This plan is, of course, 
a great deal less hurtful to the bulbs than 
when they are taken bodily out of a glass 
jar. These hyacinth-boxes are very orna- 
mental, being made of tin and _ prettily 
painted in blue and gold. They can be fitted 
to rest upon the ledge of any window of 
ordinary size. 

And now to go on with my little talk. 
Many dwellers in towns, whose back yards 
are paved with brick or stone, will be glad to 
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watch the growth of flowers and greenery in 
their window-boxes. Those who have had 
any experience in gardening well know that 
it is too late to begin about it just when one 
wants a window-box gay with colors. August 
or early September is a good time to com- 
mence preparations. Good bulbs should be 
planted, and the reward will come in the dull 
November days. A box to fit the window, 
more or less ornamental in itself, is the first 
consideration, Then a few zine troughs, 
made to fit the window-box and easily 
removed, should remain in a state of prepa- 
ration, to keep up the succession of flowers 
or greenery all the year round. 

It must not be forgotten that good drain- 
age is the first essential to a successful win- 
dow-garden. There is nothing better for 
this purpose than a layer of broken charcoal 
an inch or two thick, laid over holes about 
the size of a ten-cent piece, which should be 
drilled through the bottom of the zine trough. 
The soil must be good and rich; this soil 
should be neither too moist nor too dry, and 
must be well rammed till the trough is nearly 
filled. Beginners usually make the mistake 
of placing the soil too loosely about the roots 
of the plants, which frequently causes a 
failure. Greenery must not be forgotten, 
and a small-leaved variety of ivy is, on the 
whole, as suitable as most things, especially 
as a permanency. The boxes in that case 
can be so arranged that there may be a 
casing of soil against the sides, leaving room 
enough for the portable trough to fit 
within it. 


LET THE GIRLS 


Most mothers have a dread of romps, 
so they lecture the girls daily on the pro- 
prieties, and exhort them to be little ladies. 
They like to see them very quiet and gentle 
and as prim as possible. The lot of such 
children is rather pitiable, for they are 
deprived of the fun and frolic which they 
are entitled to. Children—boys and girls— 
must have exercise to keep them healthy. 
Deprive them of it, and they will fade away 
like flowers without sunshine. Running, 
racing, skipping, climbing—these are the 
things that strengthen the muscles, expand 
the chest, and build up the nerves. The 
mild dose of exercise taken in the nursery, 
with calisthenics or gymnastics, will not 
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For early spring, many hardy flowers may 
be used with success, as primroses, early 
daffodils, violets. These, with hyacinths, 
dwarf tulips, and other spring bulbs, should 
be planted as early in the autumn as pos- 
sible. For a midsummer display, there are 
pinks and carnations, which usually answer 
admirably for window-boxes. Of all sorts 
of pinks, the best is probably the old- 
fashioned sweet white pink and its pale 
rose-colored variety. If good plants be 
secured, these should be in full bloom early 
in June, and, if set in front of the box, will 
leave room for a back row of taller and 
later-flowering carnations. Of these, strong 
layers should be planted early in October. 
The dwarf forms of carnations should be 
chosen by preference for windows, and none 
is better than the deep crimson clove sort. 
To follow carnations, nothing is more suit- 
able than the early dwarf chrysanthemums, 

For midwinter, when flowers are an impos- 
sibility, a small bush or two of the holly- 
leaved berberis (Mahonia aquifolium) is 
always pleasing. The frost which withers 
so many less hardy plants only touches its 
polished leaves with a cheery red-brown, 
affording a pretty contrast to the earliest 
snow-drop or winter aconites or crocuses, 
which will push up in their season if 
planted around the Mahonia. Or small 
specimens of the golden yew or junipers 
will give greenery, even in winter. Window- 
gardening has many difficulties, also many 
delights, to the cultivator who will take the 
trouble to learn. 


ROMP. 


invigorate the system like a good romp in 


the open air. Mothers, therefore, who coun- 
sel their little girls to play very quietly 
make a mistake. Better the laughing, rosy- 
cheeked, romping girl, than the pale lily- 
faced one who is called every inch a lady. 
The latter rarely breaks things, or tears her 
dresses, or tires her mother’s patience as 
the former does; but, after all, what do the 
tearing and breaking amount to? It is not 
a wise policy to put an old head on young 
shoulders. Childhood is the time for child- 
ish pranks and plays. The girls will grow 
into womanhood soon enough. Let them 
be children as long as possible, and also give 
them plenty of fresh air and sunlight. 
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BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


DIARRHGA. 


THERE are few complaints that cause 
more trouble and inconvenience, particularly 
during the summer months, than this. 
Many persons are subject to some derange- 
ment of the bowels whenever they take 
cold or eat any food that they cannot 
properly digest. The attack is usually of 
short duration, and yields readily to proper 
care and treatment. 

If this symptom—for it is only a symptom 
of disturbance in the intestinal canal—be 
neglected and the cause be not removed, 
it may become chronic and result in much 
suffering and continued ill-health—a thing 
to remember. 

Nature has her danger-signals, which can- 
not be disregarded with impunity any more 
than can the danger-signals on a railway- 
track. If anyone chooses to go on without 
heeding the signs, he must take the risk of 
escaping in the collision that will surely 
follow. 

Sometimes the diarrhea is caused by an 
irritating substance that is exciting the 
bowels to action.. This is especially apt to 
be the case if there has been constipation 
before the attack. Some simple laxative 
medicine, as a dose of castor-oil, should be 
given, and then, if the trouble continue, 
paregoric in small doses of sixty drops each, 
every two hours, until five or six doses have 
been taken. 

If the bowels were in a healthy state before 
the diarrhoea began, it can be treated with a 
tablespoonful of chalk-mixture every three 
hours, or teaspoonful doses of tincture of 
ginger. 

There are many so-called diarrhcea-mixt- 
ures, and different patent medicines which 
profess to check it are sold. These it is 
better to avoid—I might indeed say the only 
wise course. 

If the attack should not yield to simple 
measures and home remedies, a good phy- 
sician should be consulted and his prescrip- 
tion religiously followed. 


The best treatment for diarrhcea is rest in 
bed, lying on the back. The bowels are not 
excited to action by the muscular effort 
necessary in walking and moving about, and 
have an opportunity to recover from their 
irritation. 

A broad flannel bandage wound around 
the abdomen helps to support it and gives a 
sensation of warmth which is very com- 
forting. Such a bandage should be worn all 
the time by persons who are subject to this 
disorder. If difficulty is found in keeping it 
in place in the daytime, a strap can be fast- 
ened on each side behind, brought between 
the thighs, and pinned to the bandage in 
front. This will prevent its slipping out of 
place. 

The diet is a very important point in this 
disorder. The food should be light and 
unstimulating. If the attack is very severe, 
boiled milk drunk cold should be tried for a 
day or two. 

Beef-tea must not be taken. 

Rice-water, thin corn-starch gruel, and 
gruel made of wheat-flour may be admin- 
istered, but all should be given cold. Hot 
drinks should be avoided, as all are more or 
less exciting. 

When the trouble is sensibly checked, 
there may be a return to solid food. Toast, 
cracker pudding, or crackers and milk, eggs, 
corn-starch, blanc mange, custard, etc., will 
be acceptable as well as nourishing to the 
patient. 

Fresh green vegetables and ripe fruit eaten 
in moderation will seldom cause diarrhea, 
though they should be forbidden in the 
height of an attack. Stale vegetables and 
unripe or over-ripe fruit are very apt to pro- 
duce it. 

Care in diet and the avoidance of over- 
fatigue and cold will do much to ward off the 
trouble, even in those who are predisposed 
thereto. Complete rest in the beginning of 
an attack will certainly shorten it—this must 
not be forgotten. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a stylish gown for either street mixed gray serge or camel’s-hair, with black 
or house wear, made of self-colored serge, velvet for the vest and sleeves. The skirt 
of this gown is plain on the front breadth, 

with wide box-plaits for the sides. The 

back hangs plain. The bodice is full, back 

and front, forming a V over the velvet vest 


\ : ‘sul 


camel’s-hair, or lady’s-cloth, in combination 

with velvet to match—or with black velvet, 

if it tones with the color of the material —which V may also be shown in the back, 

used. Our model calls for a pin-striped if desired. The bodice forms a short basque, 
(262) 
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and laps over from right to left. High 
puffed sleeves and standing collar. A velvet 


No. 4—FRONT. 
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toque is worn with this costume, trimmed 
with ostrich-tips and standing loops of gros- 
grain ribbon. From seven to eight yards 
of fortytwo-inch material will be required 
for the gown, three and a half yards of 
velvet for sleeves and vest. 

No. 2—Is a visiting-gown, of light-gray 
Henrietta-cloth, combined with black velvet 
ribbon. The skirt of this gown shows a 


No. 4—BACK. 


slight train, and the front is draped over 
the hips. On the left side, a panel is 
covered with rows of velvet ribbon one 
inch wide. The full bodice has a pointed 
waistband entirely covered with rows of 
velvet ribbon half an inch in width. The 
same forms the deep cuffs and simulates 
the jacket around the arm. The high collar 
is trimmed to match. Eight to ten yards 
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of Henrietta-cloth and from three to four straight, of walking-length without any 
pieces of velvet ribbon will be required. train, and above the hem are four rows 
A simple little bonnet of black and white of worsted Hercules braid. The jacket 
opens in front, with a rolling collar over 
a full-plaited round waist or vest- front, 
as may be preferred. The back of the 
jacket is slashed, as seen in the illustration, 
High puffed sleeves. A cuff of velvet, 
waistband and collar of the same. The 
collar has three rows of braid to match 
the skirt, also the under edge of the sleeve, 
If a complete round waist be made, the 
sleeves of it will be trimmed with the braid 
at the hand; otherwise, the vest will be 
made without sleeves. Six yards of lady’s- 
cloth will make this costume, and twenty 
yards of braid for skirt, etc. 
No. 5—Shows a walking-costume, of 
spotted camel’s-hair, brown or olive-green 
rings upon a chamois-colored ground. 


ribbon and velvet, trimmed with white 
daisies, is worn with this gown, 
No. 3—Shows a simple and stylish street- 
‘dress for a girl of tén to twelve years or 
older. It is made of marine-blue serge and 
trimmed with black or brown worsted braid. 
The slashed jacket is edged with the braid, 
and a velvet or surah vest to match the 
braid shows a small V in front. A felt hat, 
trimmed with loops of velvet and gros-grain 
ribbon, is worn with this costume. The hat 
may be like the dress and trimmed to 
match, or the reverse, like the trimmings 
and trimmed with marine-blue. 
No. 4—Shows a costume of cloth, with The plain skirt is slightly long at the 
long jacket corsage. We give the front back. The long coat-basque, with high 
and back view. The skirt is plain and Medici collar, has pocket-flaps and, vest 





DESIGN OF PEACOCK-FEATHERS. 


of velvet. The collar also is lined with 
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ice opens, back and front, over a fulled 


the velvet, which opens over a vest of chemisette of silk-muslin or China crdpe. 


velvet matching the figure of the material. 
High puffed sleeves, with velvet cuffs. This 
model may be carried out in plain self- 
colored cloth or camel’s-hair, with velvet 
of a darker shade, for those who prefer 
& more quiet costume for street-wear. Hat 
of felt, trimmed with velvet loops and 
velvet flowers. For the gown, seven to 


eight yards of fortysix-inch material will 
be required, and one and a half yards of 
velvet. 

No. 6—Shows an effective mode of making 
and trimming a house-dress for a girl of 


No. 7. 


twelve to fourteen years. The material used 
is figured challis or China silk. The making 
of the dress is extremely simple. The bod- 


DESIGN OF 


We give, in the front of the book, a design 
of peacock-feathers, to be painted on a china 
plate. The color should be copied from a 
real feather, as no copy on paper can equal 


BUTTERFLY 


We give, on the Supplement, a butterfly 
design, to be done in any color preferred ; 


The mode of trimming is shown in the 


illustration. Velvet ribbon half an inch 
wide is used. A belt, with long ends and 
loops of velvet ribbon two inches in width, 
ties at the left side. High collar, finished 
with a rosette. About three pieces of half- 
inch velvet ribbon will be required, and from 
three to four yards of the two-inch width. 

No. 7.—For a boy, we give a costume 
Russe, of diagonal cloth, Knickerbocker 
pants and a blouse, which fastens under 
the galloon on the left side. Collar and 
cuffs to match. A leather belt and buckle 
are worn with this blouse. 

No. 8—Shows a blouse-dress for an infant 
of one to three years. It is made of pin- 
striped or plain nainsook, and simply orna- 
mented with feather-stitching in white or 
colored cotton. 


PEACOCK- FEATHERS. 


the brilliancy of the original. The same 
design can be done in outline-stitch, in 
colors imitating the real feather-as nearly as 
possible, or in blue or green or even black. 


DESIGN. 


if used for a child’s table-cover or rug, the 
gayer the colors, the better. 
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BRETON JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, for our Supplement, the pattern bust. Allow all seams. The letters and 
of a Breton jacket. It consists of six pieces: notches show where the pieces should join. 
HALF OF FRONT. The vest is an ordinary plain waist, made 
HALF OF BACK. to open on the side. It is made of plain 
S1pE-BAcK, material of a contrasting color, with the 
SLEEVE. braids of the prevailing color of the mate- 
. COLLAR. rial of the dress. The turn-over collar and 
. CUFF. standing collar should be made of velvet to 
The pattern is designed for a thirtysix-inch correspond. 
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BOUDOIR TABLE. 


The four legs are tightly covered with old 
brocade, and the top and shelf with Venetian- 
red plush, on which a simple design is 
embroidered in gold thread. The top and 
shelf are surrounded by a frill of China silk, 


CARD OR GLOVE 


This trifle shows a good way of utilizing 
old cigar-boxes, the lids of which are cut in 
the centre to form two pieces, which, like 


DESIGN FOR 


On the Supplement, we give a pretty de- 
. sign for a fruit-napkin, to be worked in 
outline or in English-embroidery stitch ; 
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over which droops a fringe composed of van- 
dykes in gold cord, finished off with tassels 
in various colored silks. Narrow gold galloon 
heads this frill, it should be fastened with 
fancy nails. 


BOX. 


the box, are covered with old brocade or 
embroidery, stretched over a thin lining. 
The foundation is backed with plush showing 


- round the lower edges, and divided from the 


figured silk by a fancy galloon. The quilted 
lining of the inside is glued on a piece of 
card-board, and secured to the panels with a 
mixed chenille cord. Each part of the lid 
is attached with a pretty ribbon bow, replac- 
ing hinges, the ribbon having been drawn 
through holes bored purposely on the sides 
of the box and lids. 


NAPKIN TO COVER FRUIT. 


the edge should be buttonholed. It will 
also serve for placing under a small form of 
cream or ices. 





MARIE ANTOINETTE 


wer & eo fen? 


* 
’ 


HANGING POCKET. 


=—S Serre e ts ©. To 


This hanging pocket is made of pistache- 
green armure silk. First cover a frame of 
card-board with the silk, and finish the edge 
with a gathered ruffle of inch-wide satin 
ribbon. After this is done, cut out the 
pieces for the pockets, and back them with 
a piece of crinoline or muslin. On the 
pockets, embroider a simple pattern in 
marguerites, with stems and leaves. The 


pockets, after the embroidery is done, are 
to be lined with silk and edged with a 
narrow ruffle to match the frame part. After 
the pockets are.in place, then line the back 
of the frame with silesia and add a rosette 
with loop, by which the pocket is to be 
suspended. Velvet, plush, satin, or a piece 
of old brocade may be put in use for making 
this useful article for the bed-room. 


TRINKET-BOX. 


Make the foundation of this box of 
card-board; or take a pasteboard box of 
good shape and size, and cover it, inside 
and outside, with some pretty colored satin 
—the inside to be quilted and scented with 
violet sachet - powder. 
box is then arranged, made of some pretty 
lace, and the edge finished with a narrow 
quilled ribbon. Festoon it upon the lid of 
the box, as seen in the illustration, making 
tiny rosettes for the corners. 


The cover for the § 





CHECKS 


Checks and ovals: Threads of the warp 
and of the weft have to be pulled out, so as 
to form open sqyares. Then the ovals are 
produced by the knotting of side threads, 
left loose at intervals, to be joined across in 
the centre of a vacant square. 

The checks and stars are the second stage 


AND OVALS, anp CHECKS anp STARS, 1n DRAWN-WORK. 


of the checks and ovals, an extra knot bind- 
ing the single threads of the clear checks, 
which at once impart to the ground the 
appearance of a powdering of stars. These 
ovals are often found in flowing patterns, 
and can be crossed and filled in with any 
variety of stitches. 


PANEL IN RED PLUSH, FOR PHOTOS. 


Cover a bit of card-board the required 
length and height for three or more cabinet 
photos, and an extra piece for the bottom 
edge, into which the photos are dropped. 
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A deep fringe of silk or gold lace finishes 
the bottom edge of the card, and the panel 
is suspended upon the wall in a convenient 
place. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

3ATHING is too much neglected. Our hands 
and face are washed very often, but the poor 
body, with countless numbers of minute follic- 
ular glands, may exude an insensible or sensible 
perspiration day after day, and be neglected by 
many. The skin becomes relaxed, loses its 
tonicity, the pores clogged with the exudation, 
and then dry and branny. 

Now, how refreshing it is to bathe with soft 
water with a little aqua ammonia in it, say one 
teaspoonful to one quart of water, which is both 
cleansing to the skin and invigorating to the 
nervous system, and even has a stimulating 
effect on the liver and biliary organs generally. 
No person can remain in perfect health without 
free and frequent ablutions of the entire body. 

VENTILATION.—There is a great need of sys- 
tematic ventilation without exposure to draughts 
of air. As a rule, our rooms are too close—the 
bracing exhilarating air kept out. The same 
may be said of children’s play-rooms generally, 
as well as nurseries, bed-rooms, etc. How often 
do we find the little ones reeking with perspira- 
tion and oppressed in their slumbers! 

A close nursery causes them to kick off the 
covering and then, becoming 
exposed ina perspirable state to the air, croup 
and catarrhal affections result. 


unconsciously, 


After an even- 
ing’s confinement to a room, it is a good plan 
to send the children out for a good run, properly 
clad, before retiring, to fill their lungs with fresh 
air to oxygenate their blood and free the circu- 
lation of some carbonic acid gas, and they will 
rest the better for it. 
neglected, 


School-rooms are sadly 
There should be a sanitary committee 
to visit schools, who, entering the rooms from 
the fresh air, could judge at once of their con- 
dition by the foul odor. 

FresH Arr.— Go out-of-doors and get the air” 
is the sage advice of physicians, given over and 
over and yet not heeded as it should be. There 
are so many, young ladies particularly and some 
individuals of a hypochondriac nature, who seem 
to be afflicted with a sort of ennui that they 
forget the vitalizing effects of good fresh air. 
Ah, if they only knew “what was in the air”! 

Let them look on those who live in the air, 
and observe how robust and healthy they are— 
glowing with good blood, rich red globules, not 
afraid of the cold air when properly clothed. 
Why, living in the air alone, in the piney woods 
of Florida, has cured the poor consumptive when 
he has swung his hammock outdoors and slept 
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in it. Strength comes to such, power to digest 
foods, cheerfulness from a better feeling, and 
thus a rew life dawns on us and we become 
convinced that there is a power to heal in the 
oxygen of outdoor air. 


To Be REMEMBERED.—It is a fact which can- 
not be too strongly impressed on the young, that 
self-control is essential to good manners. How 
often you find, if persons have infringed on the 
rules of courtesy, it is not that they wish to be 
rude, but that their own particular rose-leaf has 
been crumpled for the moment, and they are 
quite indifferent as to how many of their neigh- 
bors’ they crumple in return. Gentleness is too 
little cultivated in our intercourse with each other. 
Bishop Latimer said of his times: “There never 
were in England so many gentlemen, and so little 
gentleness.” This would not be, if it were incul- 
cated from earliest childhood that “courtesy is a 
Christian virtue, and Christian charity the basis 
of all good breeding.” A great cause for the 
brusqueness we find in the world is from people 
having no real ease of manner and being com- 
pelled to adopt that so-called “naturalness” or 
disagreeable originality which they imagine hides 
their awkwardness, just as an ill-taught school- 
boy will make a blot to hide a bit of wrong 
spelling. 


A New IbEA in the use of flowers has sprung 
up in Paris. A large single spray is carried, 
instead of the stiff bouquet so long popular. 
This is a graceful conceit. All the fashionable 
women, when they enter a salon, carry a spray 
or branch of some flower in season, such as lilac, 
acacia, mimosa, or roses; these are held in the 
hand like a palm-branch, as one sees in the old 
pi-tures. 


It is useful to play with, wave gently, 
and, in fact, almost takes the place of a fan. 


“Tr CONTAINS THE Best.”—The Charles City 
(Iowa) Advocate says: “There is no magazine 
so well adapted to the general wants of a home 
as ‘Peterson.’ It contains the best of almost 
everything. Its stories, miscellany, fashions, 
music, poetry, and fancy-work meet the popular 
demand, and year after year we find ‘Peterson’ 
leading in popular favor and growing always 
better and more indispensable.” 


A ComMMON WEAKNEsS.—There is no greater 
weakness than that of letting our happiness 
depend too much on the opinions of others, 
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Opps AND ENps.—lIndustrious fingers that 
like pleasant work are embroidering the corners 
of carriage-rugs, which feel like the softest and 
warmest blankets. They can be had in various 
colors, but a rich deep-red and olive-green seem 
particularly popular. Perambulator-rugs are 
worked in the same way. When sieves are 
worn through and considered useless, they are 
generally discarded ; but an ingenious originator 
has recently transformed them into a semblance 
of work-bags. The sieve-frame, painted and 
pierced near the edge with a row of holes, has 
a bag attached to it by means of stitches put in 
and out of these holes. It is encircled and 
hidden by a length of soft silk passed round it 
and finished off in a bow, and silk cord is run in 
to suspend it by. The bag is made fuller than 
the sieve, so that it hangs full. The silk sur- 
rounding the wood is made to draw over the 
top and to form a covering. The large-sized 
sieves’ have been employed in two original 
Ways: one as a receptacle for miniatures, with 
a velvet background, and suspended against the 
wall, finished off with a twist of one or two 
colors of silk; the other as a frame or case for 
home-stuffed birds. Verily, in these adaptive 
days, everything is turned to account. Chil- 
dren’s drums, much bedecked, are transformed 
into work-receptacles, either for standing upright 
or hanging against a wall. One end of the drum 
is made to come off, covered with brocade or 
painted, and finished off with a pretty fluffy 
ball-fringe. The body of the drum has a strip 
of plush round it, is laced across with gold braid 
into which the gilded sticks are firmly pushed, 
and suspended from the wall by a broad ribbon, 


Honey.—There are very few with whom 
honey does not agree, as it is easily digested 
and assimilated. It furnishes the same elements 
of nutrition as sugar and starch—namely, warmth 
and energy—with much less strain on the digest- 
ive organs, as part of the process has already 
been effected by the bees. Asan emollient for the 
skin, it is preferable to glycerine, but must be 
diluted; while as a medicine it is excellent, 
especially in lung-affections, croup, and cold, and 
is employed as a substitute for cod-liver oil. 
It is useful in diseases of the bladder and 
kidneys, as it is a laxative and sedative. In 
cookery, it can be used to replace sugar for the 
preserving of fruit and in the making of summer 
drinks, as it has much the same effect as stimu- 
lants, without their injurious results. 


LINEN.—Do not permit table or bed linen 
to lie from year to year without being used. 
It will last the longer for an occasional washing. 
If it is already very yellow, cut up a pound of 


white soap in four quarts of milk. Put it over 
the stove in a wash-kettle, and, when the soap 
has dissolved, put in the linen and boil fifteen 


NEW BOOKS. 

minutes; then wash in soap-suds and rinse in 
two clean waters, bluing the last water slightly, 
The possessor of a grass-plot can whiten her 
choice linen by simply rinsing in soap-suds and 
laying it on the grass fur two or three days, 
Rinse in clear water and dry on the line, and 
it will be sweet and fresh and white. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Substance of the Soul. By William Hemstreet, 
New York: Fowler & Wells.—A book well worth 
reading, whether or not one feel inclined to 
accept the author’s premises and theory. He 
argues that, “by demonstrating the corporeal 
nature of the soul, we demonstrate its immor- 
tality in the imperishability of matter and its 
alliance with volitional tenacity or love of life.” 
The book is largely speculative and makes little 
pretension to science, although its writer is 
evidently a cultured man as well as a thinker, 
We shouid add that there is nothing in the work 
which conflicts with received theological creeds; 
faith and trust in a personal God form the basis 
of the book. 

The Dethroned Heiress. By Eliza A. Dupuy. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is a 
novel of great interest, both in plot and charae- 
terization, and the reader's attention is kept 
absorbed to the very last chapter. Miss Dupuy’s 
works date a couple of decades back, and the 
rising generation of novel-readers are less 
familiar with her productions than they ought 
to be. The publishers deserve thanks for includ- 
ing one of her books in their twentyfive-cent 
edition, and we feel certain it will attain a 
popularity which will warrant them in includ- 
ing her other productions in this excellent 
series. 

Why I Am What I Am. New York: J.S. Ogilvie 
& Co.—A pamphlet collection of the frank utter- 
ances of some of the most noted clergymen of the 
day, in regard to the reasons which have induced 
them to adopt their respective religious creeds. 
Every denomination, from the Roman Catholic 
to the Methodist, is ably represented. Taken 
together, the various essays form a volume that 
will attract a wide and varied class of readers, 
besides forming a clear résumé of the numerous 
creeds, which will prove valuable as a book of 
reference. 

Zenie’s Inheritance. By Henry Gréville. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is one of 
the latest and best of this author’s numerous 
pictures of Russian life. The characters 
drawn with a firm yet delicate touch, the plot is 
fresh and interesting, and the story abounds in 
bright dialogue and spirited description. Like 
various other’ of Henry Gréville’s novels, this 
volume has placed in the publishers’ 
twentyfive-cent list. 

Kindesliebe. By Henry Faulkner Darnell. Phila- 


are 


been 





OUR ARM-CHATIR. 
delphia: MeCalia & Co.—A very clever poem, 
interesting in plot and written in smooth musical 
verse. Its descriptions of scenery are unusually 
striking, and contain vivid pictures of noted 
spots in France, Germany, and Switzerland. The 
story is dramatic enough to have served for a 
novel or drama, and we heartily commend the 
volume to all lovers of narrative poetry. 

Columbia. By John R. Musick. New York: 
Worthington Co.—This story of the discovery of 
America brings Columbus and the principal per- 
sonages and events connected with his life so 
clearly before the reader that it possesses the 
dramatic interest of a play, rather than the ordi- 
nary attraction of an historical novel. The book 
is prettily bound and plentifully illustrated with 
good photogravures. 

Captain Blake. By Charles King. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co.—Another of Captain King’s 
delightful tales of garrison-life, the hero of 
which has already appeared in a former story. 
This hero is a splendid fellow, and meets with a 
series of adventures which bring out in bold 
relief the salient and noble points of his charac- 
ter. The book is well illus- 
trated. 

Miss Crespigny. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This 
story is a very favorable specimen of the author's 
work. It is full of incident and written with 
much spirit and freshness. This charming nov- 
elet has just been added to the twentyfive-cent 
series, 


bound and well 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Ir is WONDERFUL to what extant small articles 
can be brought into general demand by judicious 
advertising. The Magic Introduction Co., 227 
Broadway, N.Y., have both eyes wide open for 
new and useful things, with a corps of expert 
mechanics constantly examining them. If found 
meritorious, they use printer’s-ink freely, hence 
their wonderful success. The Magic Pocket- 
Lamp, Knife, and Pocket-Bank, of which many 
thousands have been sold, owe their production 
and introduction to this company. They have 
many things new and useful now in preparation. 


A FAVORABLE CHANGE occurs with the very 
first application of Betton’s Infallible Pile Salve, 
and a reasonable course of treatment cures the 


most obstinate cases. Price fifty cents, to be had 
of your druggist; or, upon receipt of price, will 
be sent by mail by The Winkelmann & Brown 
Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 


To LAprges.—For the complexion and for light 
cutaneous affections, Créme Simon is superior to the 
vaseline and cucumbers; it whitens and perfumes 
the skin. J. Simon, Rue de Provence, Paris; Park 
& Tilford, NewYork; Pfrs., Drgsts., F’y G’ds Stores, 


MOTHERS’ 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. XXIV.—THE CavusrE, Dirrusion, LocaL- 
IZATION, PREVENTION, AND CURE 
OF EPIDEMIC DISEASEs, 

3. LOCALIZATION AND DiFFusion. — The 
mouth is the main inlet to the mucous surfaces, 
to the stomach and intestines, on which the set- 
tlement and development or the localization and 
diffusion of germs, as a rule, take place. 

In some diseases, as they develop and propa- 
gate, they extend over the body through the 
medium of the mucous layer of the skin. 

For instance, in measles, the germs of the 
parasite first themselves—as every old 
nurse and mother knows full well—“ on the roof 
of the mouth” and throat generally, and the 
incipiency of the disease is there looked for; 
next in the eyes and nostrils. Thence they 
spread, grow, and develop more or less over the 
entire body—through the medium of the mucous 
membrane of the cuticle, as before said. From 
the same localities and in like manner do the 
parasites of small-pox spread over the body ; but, 
from a higher irritation and inflammation about 
the hair-follicles, an effusion of lymph soon 
takes place, which is transformed into pus, and, 
drying, forms the well-known crust, to the under 
side of which the seeds or germs of the disease 
adhere. A minute portion of this, broken down 
and dissolved, inserted beneath the cuticle on 
the point of a lance, will transmit the disease by 
inoculation, just as the finer portions of the 
broken and falling scabs, floating-on the air and 
settling upon the lips or mouth or nose of per- 
sons present, will renew or transmit 
and go through the same 
again. 


show 


the disease 
process again and 

The scarlet-fever parasite settles and starts 
also, in the beginning, upon the mouth and 
throat, and thence is diffused rapidly and vio- 
lently through the mucous layer of the skin, 
producing so much irritation and inflammatory 
action over the whole surface as to loosen the 
cuticle and destroy its vitality, and it comes off 
in large thin scales, to the under surface of 
which the seeds or germs of the parasite are 
attached. These may be carried by articles of 
clothing or by the vapors of warm moist air to 
other persons, and thus the disease may be 
spread in every direction. The importance and 
object of isolation of the sick are apparent. 

But mothers must bear in mind here again, in 
order to put rationally in practice the preventive 
measures which will be clearly given before 
these papers are closed, that these germs first 
find lodgment upon the mucous membrane of the 
lips and mouth. 

The parasites causing diphtheria—as well as 
those producing whooping-cough—appear to be 
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too heavy to be wafted by the air, unless at very 
limited distances. They seem to be thrown, by 
the act of hard coughing, from the throat of the 
patient, so as to reach and effect a foothold upon 
the lips or mouth of anyone chancing to be near 
by. Therefore, the policy of keeping all persons, 
especially children, from the room and as far 
away as possible, is at once apparent. But the 
cause of diphtheria being often derived “from 
the developed mold of preserved meats, kept in 
damp places and eaten uncooked,” or from fresh 
meats cooked and kept for some time in a warm 
moist place and then eaten without being 
re-cooked, all partaking of such food are liable to 
be attacked, and thus one after another is pros- 
trated by the disease from this first cause, and 
not from the-one first taken sick. What will 
give rise to the disease in one will also give it to 
others. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


IE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes in the Half-Shell, or Soufflé.—Wash, 
scrub, and bake three smooth potatoes. Cut in 
halves lengthwise, and, without breaking the 
skin, scoop out the potato into a hot bowl. 
Mash, and add one even tablespoonful of butter, 
one of hot milk, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Beat the whites of two eggs stiff, and mix it 
with the potato. Fill the skins with the potato 
mixture, heaping it lightly on the top. Brown 
slightly. 

To Cook Beets.—Beets should be boiled in 
plenty of water for six hours. When done, slice 
them into a saucepan with a small lump of 
butter, a little salt, half a teaspoonful to a 
common-sized dish, two tablespoonfuls of vin- 
egar, and one teaspoonful of brown sugar. Let 
them simmer for half an hour before serving. 
A dust of flour to thicken the gravy. 

Tomato Sauce.—Take eight ripe tomatoes; cut 
them up, skins and all, and stew them until 
they are very soft; press them through a sieve; 
season with salt and cayenne pepper. Add five 
tablespoonfuls of brown gravy; stir it all well 
together and heat it. 

White-Onion Sauce.—Boil the onions and mash 
them perfectly soft, and add to them drawn 
butter enough to make a sauce. Season with 
butter and salt. 

MISCELLANEOUS TARLE-RECEIPTS, 

Chestnuts (to cook).—Chestnuts are rendered 
much more wholesome and palatable by being 
first parboiled, and then roasted. Ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour will suffice for the 
boiling. They should then be taken out, dried 
in a cloth, and placed upon the hot top of a 
stove or kitchener, where they should be fre- 
quently turned about, so as to get browned 


COOK-BOOK. 


nicely all round. They should be served quite 
hot upon a napkin, and should be eaten with 
salt, which much improves them. They are 
drier and more insipid if roasted without the 
preliminary boiling. 

Swiss Rarebit—Take six eggs, and the weight 
of two in grated cheese, and the weight of one 
in butter. Break the eggs into a basin, and, 
as each is broken, put it in a saucepan and 
beat them well, then add the cheese grated, 
and a little salt and pepper. Put the saucepan 
on a slow clear fire, and stir well till the mixture 
is sufficiently thick and soft, like very thick 
cream. Have ready two rounds of thin hot 
toast buttered, but without crust, and cut into 
square sippets. Spread the cheese on these and 
on a very hot dish and hot cover over, and serve 
quickly. 

Water-cress Butter.—Pick the leaves of a 
quantity of water-cress and mince them as 
finely as possible; then dry them in a cloth, 
mince them still more, and dry them again. 
Then knead them with as much fresh butter 
as they will take up, adding a very little salt 
and white pepper. Then shape them into balls 
or pats, ice them, and serve. 

Cheese Biscuit—Have a little puff or short 
paste ready, and sprinkle over it a little cayenne 
and as much grated Parmesan cheese as the 
dough will take; double up the paste, roll it out 
rather thin, and cut it with a round paste-cutter; 
glaze with egg, arrange on a floured tin, and 
bake in a sharp oven till of a light-yellow color, 


A FEW BIBLE TERMS DEFINED. 


A gerah was equal to a cent. 
A farthing was equal to three cents. 


A mite was less in value than a quarter of 

cent, 

A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. 

A shekel of gold was eight dollars. 

A piece of silver or a penny was equal to 
thirteen cents. 

A talent of silver was five hundred 
thirtyeight dollars and thirty cents. 

A talent of gold was thirteen thousand eight 
hundred and nine dollars. 

A cubit was nearly twentytwo inches. 

A day’s journey was about twentythree and 
a fifth miles: a Sabbath day's about three- 
fourths of a mile. 

A hand’s- breadth 
eighths inches. 
to one inch. 


and 


three and five- 
A finger’s-breadth was equal 


equaled 


A cab was three pints. 

An omer was six pints. 

A firkin was seven pints. 

A hin was one gallon and one quart. 

An ephah or bath contained seven gallons 
and five pints. 
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NATIVE -ORIGIN OF CERTAIN FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES. 

Apples came originally from the East, brought 
by the Romans. 

Crab-apples came from Great Britain. 

Pears were also brought by the Romans from 
the East. 

Apricots originated in Armenia. 

The gooseberry is a native of Great Britain. 

Damsons came from Damascus. 

Quinces originated in Corinth. 

The peach is a native of Persia. 

Filberts were first found in Greece. 

Lemons came from Assyria. 

The fig originated in Asia. 

Coffee is a native of Abyssinia. 

Nectarines originally came from Persia, having 
been introduced into Europe in 1562. 

Tamarinds came from the East and the West 
Indies. , 

The pomegranate is a native of Southern 
Europe, Asia, and Bombay. 

Almonds came from Spain and Italy. 

Bread-fruit is a native of the South Sea Islands. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

WHERE Pumice-STonE Comes From.—We 
often hear it remarked, and particularly after the 
eruption of a voleano, that pumice-stone ought 
to be plentiful and cheap, as quantities must 
have been ejected during the volcanic disturb- 
ance. Asa matter of fact, however, none of the 
white stone in general: use is obtained from 
active volcanoes. It comes from deposits of the 
article discovered in one or two quarters of the 
globe, the best of which is at present to be found 
in the island of Lipari, situated in the Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea. The island is mountainous in charac- 
ter, and consists of tuffs and lavas and of highly 
siliceous voleanic products, The district where 
the stone is found is called Campo Bianco or 
Monte Petalo, 1,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. After riding a considerable distance, partly 
along precipitous paths sufficiently dangerous to 
be interesting, and partly through vineyards 
and over grassy plains, one almost suddenly 
comes upon a seemingly snow-clad narrow valley 
enclosed by hills, also quite white, and the 
whole glaringly bright on a sunny day. Into 
these hills, workmen are ceaselessly digging deep 
burrows, working within by candle-light. In 
their excavations, they come across many lumps 
of pumice-stone, which are placed in baskets, 
subsequently being conveyed along the valley to 
the sea-shore, where small boats are loaded and 
sail to the sea-port near by, where the stone is 
Sorted, packed, and shipped to distant parts, via 
Messina or Leghorn. 


Don’t Worry.—If you want to get well or 
to keep well, don’t worry. If you want to be 
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happy and to make others happy, don’t worry. 
If you want to be plump and fresh, don’t worry. 
If you want things to go right with you and 
yours, don’t worry. If you wish to be a help- 
mate to your husband, don’t worry. If you wish 
to be a loving and loved mother, don’t worry. 
If you want a good appetite, don’t worry. If 
you want to sleep well, don’t worry. Worry is the 
curse of American women. Instead of taking 
the blessings that a kind Father provides, and 
being happy and content, all are passed over and 
they worry for what they have not. “ Don’t cross 
the bridge until you come to it” is a maxim that 
it would be well for ail to bear in mind. Live 
to-day, and, so far as troubles and anxieties of the 
future are concerned, leave them to the future, 
“As thy day, so shall thy strength be.” 


FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fic. I.—WALKING-DREss, OF BLUE AND 
WHITE SHEPHERD’sS-PLAID. The skirt is open 
at each side over plain blue camel’s-hair, and is 
slightly draped below the waist. The bodice 
also opens over blue camel’s-hair, and has full 
sleeves of the same. Both bodice and skirt are 
ornamented at the openings with blue cord and 
large buttons or worsted balls. Straw hat, 
trimmed with daisies aud blue ribbon. 

Fic, 11.—Hovuser-DRess, OF PALE FAwN-CoL- 
ORED DELAINE, with a woven figured skirt. The 
loose bodice is confined at the waist under a very 
wide silk belt matching in color the woven 
bands around the skirt. The very full sleeves 
are of the figured material, with cuffs of the 
plain part of the delaine. Jabot of white lace 
from the neck. 

Fig. 111.—WALKING-DREss, OF WILLOW- 
GREEN CASHMERE, with two ruffles on the bot- 
tom of the skirt. The back of the bodice is of 
the same material; but the front is made of a 
gay foulard plaid silk, with a full vest of the 
plaid silk. The long sleeves have plaid silk 
cuffs. Hat of black lace, made on a foundation, 
with yellow daisies in front, and trimmed on the 
outside with black ostrich-feathers. 

Fic. 1v.— WALKING-DREss, OF STONE-CoL- 
ORED WooLEN. The skirt has panels of brown 
silk on each side and is quite plain in front. The 
deep jacket, opening over a cream-colored cloth 
vest, has panels, pockets, and high collar, of brown 
silk. The basque is set on to the waist. Very full 
sleeves, coat-shaped on the lower part. Straw hat, 
trimmed with brown ribbon and yellow roses. 

Fic. v.—Visit1nc-DreEss, OF DARK-BRown 
WooLeEN, with braided border at the bottom. 
Very deep Henri III cape, of tan-colored cloth, 
with high shoulder-pieces and Marie de Medici 
collar—cord and tassels as trimming. Tan-colored 
toque, ornamented with black lace and feathers. 

Fig. vi (in the back of the book).—Bonwet, 
oF Biack Lack, for an elderly lady. Black 
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ostrich-tip trimming may be employed, or lace 
can be loosely arranged in place of the feather- 
trimming. 

Fig. vi1.—SLEEVE, OF CAMEL’s-HAIR, button- 
ing on the outside of the arm. 

Fig. vit1.—JACKET, OF BRowN CLOTH, for 
autumn wear, with basque attached to the waist, 
and sleeves and collar of brown velvet. 

Fig. 1x.—Gray Fett Hart, faced with black 
velvet and trimmed, back and front, with black 
ostrich-feathers. 

Fig. x.—HENRY II CLoak, oF BLACK CLOTH, 
spotted with black chenille. It is gathered into 
a black velvet yoke, under a rose quilling. Rose 
quilling around the neck. 

Fig. XI.—JACKET, OF BLACK CASHMERE, 
made to open over a plaited surah plastron. 
The long revers are braided in gold; but black 
braid looks well, if preferred. Sleeves of mod- 
erate size. Cuffs and Medici collar also braided. 
Straw hat, trimmed with ragged-robins. 

Fie. x11.—Hat, or Mastic-CoLorEp CLOTH, 
spotted in golden-brown. Golden-brown velvet 
quilling and feathers. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Skirts are still too long 
for the street, though shorter than earlier in the 
year, and small draperies are again showing 
themselves. This mode is much better adapted 
to full figures than the close-fitting sheath style. 
The drapery is, however, slight and so artistic- 
ally done that the front scarcely looks any 
fuller. Some skirts are beginning to be open at 


the sides again, to show a simulated underskirt, 
flounced or trimmed in some way up to the 
waist beneath. 

The back width of all skirts, whether draped in 


front or not, is cut quite square, thus: The 
top point is sewed to the waistband at the 
back, and the train is formed by rounding the 
lower ends, thus: The material must be 
very wide, how- ro ever, to allow of this 
arrangement, as one width suffices for the entire 
back of the skirt. Another width forms the 
front. All the sides or seams are on the straight. 
Indeed, there are only two seams in all, the 
front width being plaited at the waist—under- 
neath and invisibly—to suit the figure. 

Train-skirts are justly objected to by ladies, for 
the street; but, when long basque-jackets are 
worn, they give grace to the figure. A short 
round skirt, with a long jacket, is not becoming, 
The hems of skirts are turned over the skirt 
instead of underneath, and are stitched round in 
tailor-style or are trimmed round with a band of 
embroidery or braiding. 

Paniers are growing more and more in favor, 
especially for evening-dresses and whtn made of 
gauze, tulle, or lace. In such cases, they are 
gathered ; when made of heavier material, they 
are usually laid in plaits. 

Bodices have basques of some kind usually, 
though the round or pointed waists are preferred 


FASHIONS. 


by many. In some cases, the basque is cut in 
one piece with the bodice, thus giving a jacket: 
effect. Sometimes it is plain, sometimes cut up 
in tabs or turrets, sometimes put on in kilted 
plaits or as a ruffle. 

For walking-dresses, severe tailor-made bodices 
are seen’ but bodices are trimmed and puffed 
and ornamented with ruffles and chiffons. 

Sleeves are quite loose and rather full; but the 
best French models are very moderate in size, 
and this style will no doubt prevail during the 
coming winter. They may be made of the 
material of the dress or of that of some of the 
trimming on it. 

The basques of long jackets are sometimes draped 
instead of falling straight, and are therefore 
called paniers. 

Jackets are decidedly long, and many of them 
are quite elaborate in decoration; they are much 
braided and embroidered, and often, when the 
body of the jacket is untrimmed, the collar and 
sleeves are covered with braiding, or vice-versa, 

Mantles profusely trimmed with lace or fringe, 
made long in front and short behind, are worn 
by elderly ladies. 

Capes under various names are as popular as 
ever; they are most convenient wraps, covering 
the shoulders without giving too much heat. 

Fringes are appearing again, some of silk, 
some of jet, and others of silk and steel or jet 
and steel mixed. 

Bonnets and hats continue of the size and style 
worn during the summer, and it is too early yet 
to prophesy the modes for the winter. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fig. 1.—GIR_L’s LAWN-TENNIS CosTUME, OF 
WHITE FLANNEL, with slightly draped skirt. 
The jacket-bodice has a short basque, and the 
cuffs, broad collar, and skirt-band are of cheviot 
plaid. The plaited front of the jacket is of dark 
flannel, fastened with pearl buttons. Leather 
belt. Jockey cap, with flannel crown. 

Fig. 11.—GIRL’s CosTUME, OF CLARET-COL- 
ORED DELAINE, spotted in white. The full bod- 
ice has three bands of ribbon coming from under 
the arms and fastened in front with a long pearl 
buckle. Coat of claret-colored cloth, opening 
over the bodice. made with high loose ‘sleeves. 
Claret-colored felt hat, trimmed with ribbon 
matching the frock. 

Fig. 111.—LITTLeE Grrv’s Coat, oF LiGut- 
Gray CLOTH, made saeque-style back and front, 
and has two rather full capes of the cloth pinked 
at the edges and a yoke of Astrakhan-cloth. 
Cuffs of Astrakhan-cloth. Cap of gray cloth, 
with Astrakhan border. This very pretty model 
can have gray cloth substituted for Astrakhan. 

Fic. 1v.— Hat, oF Brown Straw, trimmed 
with yellow and brown nasturtiums and brown 
ribbon bows. 
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